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1 62 A Gauntlet Iacth. 

Clttslfi'.srn, Is slit not with them? 

Mrs. Chnsienstr.. I don’t see her, 

lins {cppfamig at the dotrr). Here they are! 

Mrs. Chnslaisen, And your daughter too? 

Rus Ves, Swva too. She asked the others to go on 
ahead of her. I expect she wanted to colkci hersdf a 
little 

Mrs Ci.Tisitns'ti {sitting dtrxn cuaui). ,Vh, you see, it 
was just wliat I thought, jioor child! 

Mrs Riis {eonnttg in). She will be here in a moment! 
(Goes up to Mps. CnRisTEXSEX ) Vna must forgive her, 
Mrs Clinsicnsen ; 'he has had a bad time of it. 

Mrs CI.rislenscn. Bless m% soul, of course I understand 
that : 'Hie first time one h.TS an experience of this kind, it 
tells on one. 

ChnsUnsen. This is positively beginning to get amusing 1 
Enter Xordax. 

A'ordan. Here we are! She asked me to come on a 
little ahead of her. 

Rets. Slie is not going to keep us waiting any longer, I 
hope? 

Nordan. She was j'ust behind me. 

Rsts. Here she is! (Goes to the door to rr.rel her; 
Kordax and Mrs. Rus do the same from the other side of 
the room.) 

Christensen. One would think she were the Queen of 
Sheba. 

(SvAV.A comes in, sccaring her hat, and sezih her gloves 
and parasol ik her hand. Christeksex and 3Irs. 
ChRISTEXSEx get up from their seats. She bores 
slightly* to them, and comes to the front cf he stage 
on the right-hand side. All sit doion in silence. 
Jv ORD.xx is at the extreme left, then 3Irs. Rns, 3 Irs, 
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Christensen and Christensen. At the extreme 
right, blit a little behind the others, is Riis, who is 
sitting down one minute and standing the next.) 

Mrs. Christensen. My dear Svava^ we have come here 
to — ^well, you know what we have come for. \^Tiat has 
happened has distressed us very much; but what is done 
cannot be undone. None of us can excuse Alfred. But 
all the same we think tliat he might be granted forgiveness_, 
especially at the hands of one who must know that he 
loves her, and loves her sincerely. That makes it a 
difierent matter altogether, of course. 

Christensen. Of course! 

Riis. Of course! 

Nordan. Of course! 

Mrs. Christensen. And, even if you don’t quite agree 
with me about that, I hope you will agree ivith me about 
Alfred himself. I mean to say, that we consider his 
character, my dear Svava, should vouch to you for his 
fidelity. I know that, if you require it, he will give you 
his word of honour that — 

Mrs. Riis (getting up). No ! No ! 

Mrs. Christensen. What is the matter, my dear Mrs. 
Riis? 

Mrs. Riis. No words of honour! He has to take an 
oath when he marries, anyway. 

Nordan. But surely ti\o make it all the safer, Sirs. 

;^iis? 

Mrs. Riis. No, nol No oath! (Sits down again.) 

Christensen. I was struck with our friend Dr. Nordan’s 
remark. Tell me, my dear sir, do you also take it for 
granted that the sort of thing my son has done ought 
to be an absolute bar to marriage ivith an honourable 
woman? 

Nordan. Quite the contrary! I am quite sure it never 











Bjornstjerne Bjornson — poet, dramatist, novelist, 
and politician, and the most notable figure in con- 
tomporarj’’ Norwegian history — was bom, in December 
1832, at KvLkne La the north of Norway. His father 
was pastor at Kvikne, a remote village in the Osterdal 
district, some sixty miles south of Trondhjem; a lonely 
spot, whose atmosphere and surroundings Bjomson 
afterwards described in one of his short sketches 
(" Blaklten "). The pastor’s house lay so high up on 
the “ fjeld ” that com would not grow on its meadows, 
where the relentless northern wnter seemed to begin 
so early and end so late. The Osterdal folk were a-svild, 
turbulent lot in those days — so much so, that his pre- 
decessor (who had never ventured into the church 
witliout his pistol in his pocket) had eventually run 
away and flatly refused to return, vdth the result that 
the district was pastorless for some years until the 
elder Bjomson came to it. 

It was in surroundings such as this, and with scarcely 
any playfellows, that Bjomstjeme Bjomson spent the 
first six years of his life; and the sturdy independence 
of his nature may have owed something to the un- 
accommodating life of his earliest days, just as the 
poetical impulse that was so strong in his developed 
character probably had its beginnings in the impressions 
of beautj' he received in the- years that immediately 
followed. For, when he was six, a welcome change 
came. His father was transferred to the tranquil 
pastorate of Naes, at the mouth of the Romsdal, one of 
the fairest spots in Norway. Here Bjomson spent the 
rest of his cliildhood, in surroimdings of beauty and 
peacefulness, going to school first at Molde and after- 
wards at Christiania, to pass on later to the Christiania 
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friendship as well as admiration until a breach was 
caused by Bjornson’s taking ollence at a supjxiscd 
attack on him in Ibsen’s early play The League of Youth, 
Bjomson considering himself to be lampooned in the 
delineation of one of the characters tliereof. The 
breach, however, was healed many years later, when, 
at the time of the bitter attacks that were made upon 
Ibsen in consequence of the publication of Ghosts, 
Bjornsoti came into the held of controversy with a 
vigorous and generous championing of his rival. 

Bjomson’s dramatic energies, as was the ease with 
Ibsen in his earl}- days, first took the form of a scries 
of liistorical dramas-^ignrd Slembe, Konge Sverre, and 
otliers; and he was ultimately connected witli the 
theatre by being for two periods theatrical director, 
from 1S57 to 1859 at Bergen and from 1S65 to 1867 
at Cliristiania. Previous to the latter engagement a 
stipend granted to liira by the Norwegian government 
enabled him to travel for two or three years m Europe; 
and during tliose years his pen was net-er idle — poems, 
prose sketches, and tales flowing from it in abundance. 
De Nygi/te (The NeiLly-Married Couple), the first of the 
three plays m the present volume, was produced at the 
Christiania tlicatre in the first year of his directorship 
there. 

The two volumes, Digte og Sange (Poems and Songs) 
and Arnljol Gcllwc, which comprise tlie greater pro- 
portion of Bjomson’s poetry, both appeared in 1870. 
Digte og Sange was republished, in an enlarged edition, 
ten years later. It contains the poem " Ja, vi elsker 
dette Landet ” (" Yes, we love this land of ours ”), 
which, set to inspiring music by Nordraak, became 
Norway’s most favourite national song, as well as 
another of the same nature — " Fremad ! Fremad ! ” 
("Forward! Forward!’’) — which, sung to music of 
Grieg’s, ran it hard in popularity. Of " Ja, vi elsker dette 
Landet,’’ Bjomson used to say that the greatest tribute 
he had ever had to its hold upon his fellow-countrymen’s 
hearts was when, on one occasion during the poet’s’ 
years of vigorous political actimty, a crowd of fervid 
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opponents came and broke his windmvs stones; 
after which, turning to inarch away triumphantly, they 
felt the need (ever present to the Scandinavian in 
moments of stress) of singing, and burst out ivith one 
accord into the " Ja, vi clsker dettc Landet " of their 
hated political adversarj'. “They couldn't help it; 
they had to sing it! ’’ the poet used to relate delightedly. 

Of the birth of “ Fremad! Frcmad!” Grieg has left 
an account which gives an amusing picture of the 
infectious enthusiasm that was one of Bjomson’s 
strongest characteristics. Grieg had given him, as a 
Christmas present, the first scries of his “Lyrical 
Pieces ’’ for the pianoforte, and had aftenvards played 
some of them to the poet, who was especially struck 
with one melody which Grieg had called “ Fadrelands- 
sang " ("Song of the Fatlierland ”). Bjomsoa there 
and then, to the composer’s great gratification, protested 
that he must write words to fit the air. (It must bo 
mentioned that each strophe of the melody starts with 
1 refrain consisting of two strongly accented notes, 
which suggest some vigorous dissyllabic word.) A day 
or two later Grieg met Bjomson, who was in the full 
throes oi composition, and exclaimed to him that the 
song was going splendidly, and that he believed all the 
youth of Norway would adopt it enthusiastically; but 
that he was still puzzled over the very necessary word 
to fit the strongly marked refrain. However, he w-as 
not going to give it up. Next morning, when Grieg was 
m his room peacefully giving a piano lesson to a young 
lady, a furious ringing was heard at his front-door beU, 
as if the ringer would tear the bell from its wires, 
followed by a wild shout of “ ‘ Fremad I Fremad ! ' 
Hurrah, I have got it! 'Fremad!'" Bjomson, for 
of course the intruder was he, rushed into the house 
the moment the maid’s trembling fingers could open the 
door, and triumphantly chanted the completed song to 
them, over and over again, amidst a din of laughter and 

congratulations. 

His first experiments in the “ social drama,’’, plays 
^ lug with the tragedies and comedies of everj^-day 
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life in his o\%'n Country, were made at about tlie same 
time as Ibsen’s ; that is to say, in tlic seventies. 
Bjomson’s first successes in that field, which made liim 
at once a i>opular dramatist, were Redaktoren (The 
Editor) in 1S74 and En Falht (.-i Bauhruplcy) in 1S75. 
The latter especially was hailed as tlic carhest raising 
of the veil upon Norwegian domestic life, and as a 
remarkable effort in the detection of drama in tlie 
commonplace. Before he wrote tlicse, Bjomson had 
again been for some years out of Norway; and. as in 
die case of Ibsen, who began the writing of his " social 
dramas ” when in voluntarjf exile, absence Seemed to 
enable him to observe the familiar from a new stand- 
point and in the proper perspective. 

After his first successes in tliis line, when his plnvs 
(and his poems and tales to an equal extent) had made 
him popular and honoured among his own people, 
Bjornson settled at Auloslad, which remained bis home 
for the rest of his life. lie also became a doughty con- 
troversialist in social and religious matters, and the 
first outcome of this phase was his play' Leouarda (the 
second in this volume), wliioh was first performed in 
1S79, to be followed by Det vy System (The New Sysf&m) 
later in the same year. These works aroused k(K:n 
controversy, but were not such popular stage successes 
as his earlier plays. Moreover, about this time, on his 
return from a visit to America, he plunged into tlie 
vortex of political controversy as an aggressive radical. 
He was a vigorous and very persuasive orator; and in 
that capacity, as well as in that of writer of political 
articles and essays, was an uncompromising foe to fjie 
opportunist theories which he held to be degrading the 
public life of his country. The opposition he aroused 
by his fearless championship of whatever he considered 
a rightful cause was so bitter that he was eventually 
obliged to retire from Norway for two or three years. 
So much did tliis temporarily affect his literary reputa- 
tion at home, that when, in 18S3. he had written En' 
Hanske (A Gauntlet — the third play here translat<^) 
he found at first considerable difficulty in .getting it 
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pcrfonncd, I-atcr, hou-trv-er, lie became a political hero 
to a large section o£ his compatriots, and by degrees 
T/on back fully the place he had occupied in their hearts. 
He enthusiastically espoused the cause of the projected 
separation from Sweden, though when that matter came 
to a crisis he exercised an invaluable influence on the 
side of moderation. 

For tlie remainder of his life he continued to be 
prolific in literary production, with an exot increasing 
renoMti amongst European men of letters, and an cvet 
deepemng personal hold upon the affections of his 
fellow-countrymen. In 1903 he was awarded the Kobcl 
prize for literature. During his later years he, like 
Ibsen, was a determined opponent of the movement 
to replace the Dano-Xonvegian language, which had 
hitherto been the literary vehicle of Norwegian writers, 
by tlie " Bonde-Maal " — or " Ny Norsk” (" New 
Nonvegian "), as it has lately been termed. This is 
an artificial hybrid composed from the N'onvegian 
peasant dialects, by the use of which certain misguided 
patriots %vere (and unfortunately still are) anxious to 
dissomate their iiteiatuie iroia that of Dcfamark. 
Bjomson, and irith him most of the soberer spirits 
amongst Nonvegian ivriters, liad realised that the 
door which had so long shut out Norway from the 
literature of Europe must be, as he put it, opened from 
the inside; and he rightly considered that the ill- 
judged " Bonde-Maal ” movement could only have the 
result of wedging the door more tightly shut. 

He died, in April 1910, in Paris, where for some years 
he had alwaj-s spent his winters, and was buried at 
home with every mark of honour and regret, aNorwegian 
warship having been sent to convey his remains back 
to his own land. 

He was a man of very lovable personality and of the 
kindMt heart; easily moved by any tale of oppression 
or injustice, and of wide-armed (albeit sometimes in- 
jndicious) generositj'; more apt, in the afiairs of ei*erv- 
day lile, to be governed by his heart than by his head 
and as simple as a chfid in many matters. His wife was 
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an ideal helpmate to him, and their family life very 
happ}-. 

The Newly-I^Iamed Couple (1S65) offers a considerable 
contrast to the other two plays here presented. It 
belongs to the school of Scribe and the “ soliloquy," 
and the author avails himself of the recognised dramatic 
conventions of the day. At the same time, though the 
characters may be conventional in tj-pc, they are, 
thanks to Bjomson’s sense of humour, alive; and the 
theme of the estrangement and reconciliation of the 
'■ newly-married couple " is treated with delicacy and 
charm. It is true that it is almost unbelievable that 
the hero could be so stupid as to allow the ■" confidante " 
to accompany' his young wife when he at last succeeds 
in wresting her from her parents’ jealous clutches; but, 
on the other hand, that lady, with her anommous novel 
that rcT’ealed the truth to the young couple, was 
necessary to the plot as a " dea ex machina." The 
pla}' was, and is, immensely popular on the Scandinardan 
stage, and still holds the boards on others. It has 
been translated into Swedish, German, English, Dutch, 
Italian, Polish and Finnish. 

Leonardo (1879) marks just as striking an advance 
upon Bjomson’s early plays as the first of Ibsen’s 
“ social dramas ” did upon his. Unreal stage con- 
v'entions have disappeared, the characterisation is 
conroncing, and the dialogue, if more prolix than 
Ibsen’s (as is throughout tire case with Bjomson), is 
always interesting and indmdual. The emotional 
theme of the play, the love of an older woman for 
her adopted daughter’s young lover, is treated with 
the poetic touch that pervades all Bjomson’s work; 
and the controversial theme, that of religious tolerance, 
with a sane restraint. It cannot be denied, hower'er, 
that Bjomson’s changed and unorthodox attitude 
towmds religious matters — an attitude little expected 
except by those who knew him best — contributed a 
good deal towards the temporary waning of his popu- 
larity at this time. Leonarda is (like A Gannllet) a good 
example of the root difference between Bjomson’s and 
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Ibsen’s treatment ol problems in their dramas. Ibsen 
contented himself with diagnosing social maladies; 
Bjomson’s more genial nature hints also at Uie remedy, 
or at least at a palliative. Ibsen is a stem judge; 
Bjomson is, beyond that, a prophet of better things. 
Whereas Ibsen is first and foremost a dramatist, 
Bjomson is rather by instinct the novelist who casts 
hfe ideas in dramatic form, and is concerned to " round 
up ” the whole. As Braudes says, in the course of his 
simpathetic criticism of the two writers, " Ibsen is in 
love with the idea, and its psychological and logical 
consequences . . . Correspondmg to this love of the 
abstract idea in Ibsen, uc have in Bjomson the love 
of humankind.” Bjomson, moreover, was a long way 
behind Ibsen in constmetive skill. As regards the 
technical execution of Leonardo, its only obvious wcalc- 
ness is a slight want of vividness in the presentation of 
the thesis. The hiatuses betiveen the acts leave perhaps 
too much to the imagination, and the play needs more 
than a cursorj* reading for us to grasp the full import 
of the actions and motives of its personages. Leonards 
has not been pre\nously translated into English ; though, 
Swedish, French, German and Finnish versions of it 
exist. 

A GauiUht (finished in 1SS3) shows a great advance 
in dramatic technique. The whole is closely knit and 
coherent, and the problems involved are treated with 
an exhaustiveness that is equally fair to both sides. 
As has been already said, the plays tliat had preceded 
it from Bjomson’s pen aroused such active controversj' 
that he found it at first impossible to get A Gauntiel 
produced in his own country. Its first performance was 
in Hamburg, in 1SS3, and for that the author modified 
and altered it greatly Eventually it was played, in 
its ongmal form, in tlie Scandinavian countries, and in 
its turn stirred up a bitter controversy on the ethics of 
male and female morality as regards marriage. It was 
currently said that hundreds of contemplated marriages 
were broken off in Isonvay as an effect of its statement 
of a ratal problem. The remodelling the play originally 
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underwent for its performance in Germany was drastic. 
The second and tliird acts were entirely recast, the 
character of Dr. Nordan was omitted and others intro- 
duced, and the ending was changed. The first version 
was, however, evidently the autlior’s favourite, and it 
is that that is presented here. Bjomson never published 
the recast version, and in the “ memorial edition ” of 
his works it is the present version that is given. The 
recast version was translated into English by Mr. 
Osman Edwards and produced (in an “ adapted ” and 
mangled form, for which the translator was not re- 
sponsible) at the Royalty Theatre in London in 1894. 

R. FARQUHARSON SHARP. 
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THE NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE 



DRAMATIS PERSONAi 

The PATIfER. 

The Mother. 

Laura, their daughter. 
Aj:el, her husband 
Matihloe, her fnend. 



THE NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE 


ACT I 

(Scene. — A handsomely furnished, carpeted room, 'with a 
door at the back leading to a lobby. The Father is 
sitting on a couch on the left-hand side, in theforeground, 
reading a newspaper. Other papers are lying on a 
small table in front of him. Axel is on another couch 
drawn up in a similar position on the right-hand side. 
A newspaper, 'which he is not reading, is lying on his 
knee. The SIother is sitting, sewing, in an easy-chair 
drawn up beside a table in the middle of the room.) 

jLactka em'ers. 

Taura. Good morning, mother! (Kisses her.) 

Mother. Good morning, dear. Have you slept well? 

Laura. Very well, thanks. Good morning, dad! (Kisses 
him.) 

Father. Good morning, little one, good morning. Happy 
and in good spirits? 

Laura. Yery. (Passes in front of Axel.) Good moni- 
ing, Axel! (Sits down at the table, opposite her mother.) 

^ Axel. Good morning. J 

Aiother. I am very sorry to say, my child, that I n\u5t 
give up going to the ball with you to-night. It is suc^, a 
’ long way to go, in this cold spring weather. j 

Father (without looking up from his paper). Your motp^ 
is not well. She was coughing in the night. 

Laura. Coughing again? 
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Father. Twee. (The Mother eaufns, and he looks np) 
There, do j ou hear that? Your motliLr must not go out, 
on any account. 

Laura. Then I won’t go, cither. 

Father. Thatwihbcjustas wdi; it is such raw weather. 
(To the Mother.) But you have no .char. I on, my love; 
uhere is your shawl? 

Laura. Axd, fetch mother’s sliawl; it is hangirjg in the 
lobby. (.-tKCL goes out tnlo the lobby.) 

Mother. M'c arc not really into spring jet. I am sur- 
prised the stove is not lit in here. 

Laara ({o Aomt, who is arranging the shawl over the 
Mother's shoulders). Axel, ring the bell and let us have 
a fire. (Ue does so, and gives the necessary inslmctions to 
the Servant ) 

Mother. If none of us are going to the ball, w e ought to 
send them a note. Pc-rhaps you t\ ould see to that, Axd? 

Axel. Certainly — but will it do for us to stay away from 
this baU? 

Laura. Surely you heard fatlier say that mother has 
been coughing in the night. 

Axel. Yes, 1 heard; but the ball is being given by the 
only friend I have in these parts, in your honour and 

mine. We arc the reason of the whole entertainment 

surely we cannot stay away from it? 

Laura. But it wouldn't be any pleasure to us to "o 
without mother. 

Axel. One often has to do what is not any pleasure. 
Laura. When it is a matter of duty, certainly. 
our first duty is to mother, and we caimot possibly leave 
her alone at home when she is ill. 

Axel. 1 bad no idea she was ill. 

Father {as he reads). She coughed twice in the night, 
ghe coughed onlj' a moment ago.'' 
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Mother. Axel means that a cough or hvo isn't illness, 
and he is quite right. 

Father {still reading. A cough may be a sign of some- 
thing very serious. {Clears his throat.) The chest — or 
the lungs. {Clears his throat again.) I don’t think I feel 
quite the thing myself, either. 

Laura. Dadd}- dear, you are too lightl}- clothed. 

Mother. You dress as if it were summer — and it cer- 
tainly isn’t that. 

Father. Tlie fire will bum up directly. {Clears his 
throat again.) No. not quite the thing at all. 

Laura. Axel ! {He goes up to her.) You m.ight read the 
paper to us till breakfast is ready. 

Axel. Certainly. But first of aU I want to Icnmv if e 
really are not to go to the ball? 

Laura. You can go, if you like, and take our 
excuses. 

Mother. That wouldn't do. Remember you are married 
now. 

Axel. That is exactly why it seems to me that Laura 
cannot stay at home. The fact that she is my svife ought 
to have most weight with her now; and this ball is being 
given for us two, who have nothing the matter v.-ith us, 
besides being mamly a dance for young people — 

’ Mother. And not for old folk. 

' ' Laura. Thank you ; mother has taken to dancing again 
since I have grmvn up. I have never been to a ball 
without mother’s leading off the dances. 

Mother. Axel apparently thinks it would have been 
much better if I had not done so. 

Father {as he reads). Mother dances most elegantly. 

Axel. Surely I should know that, seeing how often I 
have had the honour of leading off with mother. But on 
this occasion forty or fifty people have been invited, a lot 
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of trouble and expense incurred and a tot of pleasure 
arranged, solely for our sakfs. It vrould be simply sdclied 
to disappoint them. 

Father {still reading). Wc can give a ball for them, in 
return. 

Mother. All the more as we owe heaps of people an 
invitation. 

Laura. Yes, that will be better; we have more room 
here, too. {A pause.) 

Axel {leaning over Laura’s chair). Think of your new 
ball dress — ^my first present to you. Won’t that tempt 
vou? Blue muslin, with silver stars all over it? Shall 
they not shine for the first time to-night? 

Laitra {sKiling). No, there would be no shine in the 
stars if mother were not at the dance. 

Axel. Very well — I will send our excuses. {Turns to 
go Old.) 

Father {still reading. Perhaps it wiD be better for me 
to write. (.Axel stops.) 

Mother. Yes, you will do it best. 

Mathulde comes in.foUoxed by a Servant, tcho throrcs the 
doors open. 

Matkilde. Breakfast is ready. 

Father {taking hu veifes arm). Keep your shawl on, my 
dear; it is cold in the hafl. {They go out) 

Axel {as he offers Laura his arm and leads her toieards 
the door). Let me have a word with you, before we follow 
theml 

Laura. But it is breakfast time. 

Axd {Uf Mathude, zeho is standing behind them leaiting). 
Do you mind going on? (ilAXHiLnE goes out, followed bf 
the Servant. .Axel turns to Laura.) Will nothing move 
you? Go with me to tins dance? 
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Laura. I thought that vras what you were going to say. 
Axel. For my sake! 

Laura. But you saw for yourself that mother and father 

do not wish it? 

/■ 

Axel. 1 wish it. 

Laura. WTien mother and father do not? 

Axel. Then I suppose you are their daughter in the first 
place, and my wife only in the second? 

Laura {with a laugh). Well, that is only natural. 

Axel. No, it is not natural; because two days ago you 
promised to forsake your father and your mother and 
follow me. 

Laura {laughiitg). To the ball? I certainly never 
promised that. 

Axel. 'W'herever I wish. 

Laura. But you mustn’t wish that. Axel darling — 
because it is quite impossible. 

Axel. It is quite possible, if you like to do it. 

Laura. Yes, but I don’t like. 

Axel. That same day you also heard that a man is his 
wife’s lord and master. You must be willing to leave 
them, if I uush it; it was on those terms that you gave me 
your hand, you obstinate little woman. 

Laura. It was just so as to be able to be always with 
father and mother, that I did it. 

Axel. So that was it. Then you have no wish to be 
always ■with me ? 

Laura. Yes — ^but not to forsake them. 

Axel. Nev’er? 

Laura. Never? (Softly.) Yes, some day — when I 
must. 

" Axel. When must you? 

Laura. When? YTien mother and father — are gone. 
But why think about such things? 
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Axd. Don’t cry, darling! Listen to me. Would you 
never be ■ualling to follorv me — until they have left us? 
Laura. Ko! — how can you think so? 

Axel. Ah, Laura, you don't love me. 

Laura. ttTiy do y'ou say such a tiling? You onl)’ want 
to make me unhappy. 

Axel. You don’t e\'en know what love is. 

Laura. I don’t? — That is not kind of you. 

Axel. Tell me what it is then, sweetheart! 

Laura (kissing him). Now you mustn't talk about it 
any more; because you know, if you do, I sliall have red 
ej es, and then father and mother will want to know w hv 
they are red, and I shall not be able to tdl them, and it 
will be very embarrassing. 

Axel. Better a few tears now than many later on. 
Laura. But what have I done to cry almut? 

Axel. \ on have given your hand without giving vour 
heart mth it; your tongue said “ yes,” but not vour wiU; 
you have given yourself without realising what'it means. 

-0, what ought to be the greatest and purest happi- 
Icwks'daA^ to turn to sorrow, and the future 

iMura. Oh, dw!— and is all this my fault? 
mvs^ with n a ^ deluding 

Se tut I cannot 

Med.' So I ZSuZ ^ ^ 

chance. '*P courage, and try the last 

Laura. The last chance^ 

Laura, 1 can’t trfl ““‘n? 

Laura. If vou ^ dearly I love you! 

hurt you. ’ '"°^’dn>t hurt me. I nei'er 

Axel. Well piVp ir, + 

' me m just this one thing, and I 
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shall bdieve it is the promise of more. Go with me to 
thehaD! 

Laura. You know I cannot do thatl 
Axel. Ah! then I dare not delay any longer! 

Laura. You frighten me! You look so angry. 

Axd. No, no. But things cannot go on like this any 
longer. I can't stand it! 

Laura. Am I so bad, then? No one ever told me so 
before. 

Axel. Don’t cr}'-, my dainty little fairy. You have 
nothing to blame yourself for — except for being so bewitch- 
ingl}^ sweet whether 5'ou are laughing or crying. You 
exhale sweetness like a flower. I want your influence to 
peiv'ade every place where I am, to distract me when I 
am moody and laugh away my longings. Hush, hush — 
no red eyes. Let no one see that. Here is your mother 
conung — ^no, it is Sfathflde. 

' ^ Euler ilATHILDE. 

1 MaOiMe. Your coffee is getting cold. 

' Axd. We are just coming. At least, Laura is. I want 
to speak to you for a moment, if I may. 
y MalJiilde. To me? 

Axel. If you will allow me. 

Malhilde. By all means. 

Laura. But you are coming in to breakfast? ‘ 

T Axd. In a moment, darling. 

Laura. And you are not angry with me any longer? 
Axel (foUcmnng her). I never was that. I never could 
be! 

Laura. I am so glad ! {Runs out.) 

Malhilde. YTaat is it you want? 

Axel. Can you keep a secret? 
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Maihilde. Ko. 

Axd, You won’t? 

Malkdde. No. 

Axd. You won’t share any more confidences with me? 
(Takes her hand) You used to — 

Maihilde (drawing back her hand and mating away from 
him). Yes, I used to. 

Axd. \Miy won’t you any longer? (Goes up lo her.) 
WTiat is changed? 

Maihilde. You. You arc married now, 

Axd. No, that is just what I am not, 

Maihilde. Indeed. 

Axd. You have sharp ej-es. You must have seen that. 
Maihilde. I thought it was all just as you wished. 

Axd. You are giving me veiy abrupt answers. Have I 
ogended you? 

Maihilde. WTiat makes you ask that? 

Axd. Because lately you have avoided me. Remember 
how kind you were to me once — indeed, that I owe you 
everything. It was through you, you know, that I got at 
her. I had to make assignations with you, in order to 
meet her. I had to oger you my arm so as to be able to 
give her the other, and to talk to you so that she might 
hear my voice. The little darling thought she was doing 
you a service — 

Maihilde. ttTien as a matter of fact it was I that was 
doing her one — 

Axd. Yes, and without suspecting it! That was the 
amusing part of it. 

Maihilde. Yes, that was the amusing part of it. 

.<4xe!. But soon people began to say that you and I were 
secretly engaged, and that we were making a stalking- 
horse of Laura; so for her sake I had to bring matters to 
a head rather quickly. 
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Maihilde, Yes, 5 'ou took a good many people by sur- 
prise. 

^ Axd. Including even yourself, I believe — not to mention 
the old folk and Laura. But the vorst of it is that I took 
my ovTi happiness bj' surprise, too. 

Maihilde. What do you mean? 

Axel. Of course I knew Laura was only a cliild ; but I 
thought she would grow up when she felt the approach of 
love. But she has never felt its approach; she is like a 
bud that will not open, and I cannot warm the atmosphere. 
But you could do that — ^you, in whom she has confided ail 
her first longings — ^j’ou, whose kind heart knows so well 
how to sacrifice its happiness for others. You know you 
are to some extent responsible, too, for the fact that the 
most important event in her life came upon her a little 
unpreparedly; so you ought to take her by the hand and 
guide her first steps away from her parents and towards 
me — direct her affections towards me — 

Maihilde. I? {A -pause.) 

Axel. Won’t you? 

Maihilde. No — 

Axel. But why not? You love her, don’t you? 
Maihilde. I do; but this is a thing — 

Axel. — ^that you can do quite well 1 For you are better 
off than the rest of us — you have many more ways of ' 
reaching a person’s soul than we have. Sometimes when 
we have been discussing something, and then you have 
given 3 'our opinion, it has reminded me of the refrains to ' 
the old ballads, which sum up the essence of the whole 
poem in two lines. 

Maihilde. Yes, I have heard you flatter before. 

Axel. I flatter?"i; Why, what I have just asked you to 
do is a clearer proof than anything else how great my — 
-Mc/7z£We. Stop, stop! I won’t do it! 
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Axel. Why not? At least be frank with me! 

Mathilie. Because— oh, because— (Turn^ a-xay.) 

Axel. But what has made j'ou so unkind? (Mathilde 
stops for a moment, as though she mere going to answer ; 
Oiai goes hurriedly out.) What on earth is the matter v.-ith 
her? Has anj-thing gone wrong between her and Laura? 
Or is it something about the house that is worrj'ing her? 
She is too level-headed to be disturbed by trifles. — ^Well, 
whatever it is, it must look after itself; I have something 
else to think about. If the one of them can't understand 
me, and the other won't, and the old couple neither can 
nor will, I must act on my own account — and the sooner 
the better! Later on, it would look to other people like 
a rupture. It must be done now, before we settle down 
to this state of things; for if we were to do that, it would 
bo all up with us. To acquiesce in such an unnatural 
state of affairs would be like crippling one’s self on purpose. 
I am entangled hand and foot here in the meshes of a net 
of circumspection. I shall have to saQ along at “ dead 
slow ” all my life — creep about among their furniture and 
their flow ers as w arily as among their habits. You might 
just as well trjf to stand the house on its head as to alter 
the slightest thing in it. I daren’t move! — and it is 
becoming unbearable. Would it be a breach of a law' of 
nature to move this couch a little closer to the rvall, or this 
chair funher away from it? And has it been ordained 
from all eternity that this table must stand just where it 
does? Can it be shifted? (Mover j 7.) It actualh’ can ! 
And the couch, too. Why does it stand so far forward? 
(Pushes si back.) And why are these chairs everlastingly 
in the way? This one shall stand there — and this one 
there. (Moves ihem.) I will have room for my legs ; I posi- 
tively believe I We forgotten how to walk. For a whole 
year I have hard V heard the sound of my own footstep — 
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or of my own voice; they do nothing but whisper and 
cough here. I wonder if I have any voice left? (Sings.) 

" Bursting every bar and band. 

My fetters will I shatter; 

Striding out, mth snord m hand 
WTierc the fight” — 

(Be stops abruptly, at the entrance of the Father^ the 
SIOTHERj Laura and Mathilde, who have come 
hurriedly from the breakfast table. A long pause.) 

Laura. Axel, dear! 

Mathtlde. What, aU by himself? 

Mother. Do you think you are at a ball? 

Father. And playing the part of musician as well as 
dancer? 

Axel. I am amusing myself. 

Father. With our furniture? 

Axel. I onfy wanted to see it it wus possrbfe to move it. 
Mother. If it was possible to move it? 

Laura. But what were you shouting about? 

Axel. I only wanted to try if I had any voice left. 
Laura. If you had any voice left? 

Mother. There is a big -wood near the house, where you 
can practise that. 

Father. And a waterfall — if you are anxious to emulate 
Demosthenes. , , 

Laura. Axel, dear — are you out of your mind? 

Axel. No, but I think I soon shall be. ( 

Mother. Is there anything wrong? J 

Axel. Yes, a great deal. / 

Mother. What is it? Some unpleasant hews by post? 
Axel. No, not that — but I am unhappy/ 

Mother. Two days after your wedding/ 

Father. You have a very odd way of jhowinR it. 
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Axel. I am taken like that sometimes. 

Mother. But what is it? Evidently you are not as 
happy as we hoped you would be. Confide in us, Axel; 
we are your parents now, you know. 

Axel. It is something I have been thinking about 
for a long time, but have not had the courage to 
mention. 

Mother. Why? Aren’t we good to you? 

Axel. You are much too good to me. 

Father. What do you mean by that? 

Axel. That everj^thing is made far too smooth for me 
here; my faculties get no exercise; I cannot satisfy my 
longing for activity and conflict — nor my ambition. 
Father. Dear me! IVhat do you want, if you please? 
Axel. I want to work for myself, to owe my position in 
life to my own eSorts — to become something. 

Father. Really. — YTiat a foolish idea ! {Moves towards 
the door.) 

Mother. But an idea we must take an interest in. He 
is our child’s husband now, remember. WTiat do you 
want to be, my boy? Member of Parliament? 

Axel. No; but my uncle, who has about the largest 
Ic^al practice in these parts, offered long ago to hand it 
ovef'^ta me. 

Motki^. But you wouldn’t be able to look after it from 
here, would you. Axel? 

Father \al the door). A ridiculous idea! — Come back to 
hreakfast.Wrar/w to go.) 

Motter. ^at is true, isn’t it? You couldn’t look after 
it from here 

Axel. No; out I can move into town. 

AU. Move imo town? {A pause. The Father tiirm 
hack from the dMr.) 

Father. That fc still more impossible, of course. 
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Mother. There must be something at the bottom of this. 
Is anything worrymg you? {Lowering her voice.) Are 
you in debt? 

Axel. No, thanks to the kindness of you tu’o. You have 
freed me from that. 

Mother. Then what is it. Axel? You have been so 
strange lately — ^what is it, my dear boy? 

Father. Nonsensical ideas — probably his stomach is 
disordered. Rememher the last time li ate lobster! — 
Come along in and have a glass of sheny, and you vnll 
forget all about it. 

Axel. No, it isn’t a thing one can forget. It is alwa 3 rs 
in my thoughts — more and more insistently. I must 
have work for my mind— some^outlet2for my ambition. 
I am bored here. 

Mother. Two days after your wedding! 

Father. Set to work then, for heaven’s sake! YTiat is 
there to hinder you? Would you like to take charge of 
one of my farms? Or to start some improvements on the 
estate? — or anything j'ou please! I have no doubt you 
have ideas, and I will provide the monej' — only do not let 
us have any of this fuss ! 

Axel. But then I shall be indebted to j'ou for everj'- 
thing, and shall feel dependent. 

Father. So you would rather feel indebted to your 
uncle? , 

Axel. He will give me nothing. I must buy it from 
him. 

Father. Really! — ^How? 

Axel. With my work and mj- — . Oh well, I suppose you 
would lend me a little capital? 

Father. Not a peimy. 

Axel. But why? 

Father. I will tell j'ou why. Because my son-in-law 
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must be my son-in-law, and not a speculating lawyer who 
sits with his door open and a sign hung out to beg for 
custom. 

Axel. Is a lawj'er’s profession a dishonourable one, then? 

Father. No, it is not. But you have been received into 
one of the oldest and richest families in the country, and 
you owe some respect to its traditions. Generation after 
generation, from time immemorial, the heads of our family' 
have been lords of the manor — not office seekers or fortune 
hunters. The honourable offices I have held have all been 
offered to me and not sought by me; and I am not going 
to have you chattering about your university degree or 
your talents. You shall stay quietly here, and you will 
be offered more than you w'ant. 

Mother. Come, come, my dear, don’t get heated over it; 
that always makes you so unwell Let us arrive at some 
arrangement without wrangling. Axel, you must be 
reasonable ; you know he cannot stand any over-e.xertion. ' 
Laura, get your father a glass of water. Come, my dear, 
let us go back to the dining-room. 

Father. Thanks, I have no appetite left now. 

Mother. There, you see! — Axel, Axel! 

Laura. For shame. Axel 1 

Mother. Sit down, dear, sit down! Jly goodness, how 
hot you are ! 

Father. It is so warm in here. 

Mother. That is the stove. Shut it down, Mathilde! 

Laura {to Axel). You are a nice one, I must say! 

Father Tlie chairs — put them straight! {They io so.) 
And the table! {They do so.) That is better. 

Mother. That is the worst of a stranger in the house 

something of this sort may so easily happen. 

Father. But a thing like this!— I have never in my life 
been contradicted before. 
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Mother. It is for the first and last time! He ^ttII soon 
learn who you are and what is due to you. 

Father. And to think that, the first time, it should be 
my son-in-law that — 

Mother. He will regret it for the rest of your life, you 
may be sure, and when you are gone he will have no peace 
of mind. We can only hope that the atmosphere of 
affection in this house will improve him. Really, lately. 
Axel has behaved as if he were bewitched. 

Laura. Yes. hasn’t he? 

Mother. Good gracious, Laura, do you mean that you — 

Laura. No, I didn’t mean anj'thing. 

Mother. Laura, are )' 0 U trying to conceal something? 

Father. And from us? {Gets up.) Axe things as bad 
as that? 

Laura. I assure you, dear people, it is nothing; it is 
only — 

Father and Mother (together). Only — ? 

Laura. No, no, it is nothing — only you frighten me so. 

Father and Mother (together). She is crying 1 

Mathilde. She is crying! 

Father. Now, sir — why is she crying? 

Laura. But, father, father — look, I am not crying the 
least bit. 

Mother and Mathilde. Yes, she is ciying! 

Axel. Yes — and will ciy every da)' until we make a 
change here! (A pause, while the}’ all look at hun.) Well, 
as so much has been said, it may as well aU come put. 
Our marriage is not a happy one, because it lacks the 
most essential thing of all. 

Mother. Merciful heavens, what are j'ou saying! 

Father. Compose yourself; let me talk to him. \Miat 
do you mean, sir? 

Axel. Laura does not love me — 
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must be ray son-in-law, and not a speculating Livrycr who 
sits with his door open and a sign hung out to beg for 
custom. 

Axel. Is a lawyer's profession a dishonourable one, then ? 

Father. No, it is not. But you have been rcccK-ed into 
one of the oldest and richest families in the country, and 
you owe some respect to its traditions. Generation after 
generation, from time immemorial, the heads of our family 
have been lords of the manor — not office seekers or fortune 
hunters. The honourable offices I have held have all been 
offered to me and not sought by me; and I am not going 
to have you chattering about your university degree or 
jour talents. You shall stay quietly here, and you will 
be offered more than you want. 

Mother. Come, come, my dear, don’t get heated over it; 
that always makes you so unwell. Let us arrive at some 
arrangement witliout wTangling. .;V\el. you must be 
reasonable; you know he cannot stand any over-exertion. 
Laura, get your father a glass of water. Come, my dear, 
let us go back to the dining-room. 

Father. Thanks, I have no appetite left now. 

Mother. There, you see! — Axel, .(Vxel! 

Laura. For shame. Axel! 

Mother. Sit down, dear, sit down! ify goodness, how- 
hot you are! 

Father. It is so warm in here. 

Mother. That is the stove. Shut it down, Mathilde! 

Laura {to Axel). You are a nice one, I must say! 

Father. The chairs — put them straight! {They do so.) 
And the table! {They do so.) Tliat is better. 

Mother. That is the worst of a stranger in the house 

something of this sort may so easily happen. 

Father. But a thing like thisl — have never in my life 
been contradicted before. 
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Mciher. It is for the first and last time! He will sc?on 
learn who you are and what is due to you. 

Father. And to think that, the first time, it should be 
my son-in-law that — 

Mother. He will regret it for the rest of your life, j'ou 
ma}’’ be sure, and when you are gone he will have no peace 
of mind. We can only hope that the atmosphere of 
affection in this house will improve him. ReaUy, latctyj 
Axel has behaved as if he were bewitched. 

Laura. Yes. hasn’t he? 

Mother. Good gracious, Laura, do you mean that yotJ — 

Laura. No, I didn’t mean anj-thing. 

Mother. Laura, are you tr}nng to conceal something? 

Father. And from us? (fiets up.) Are things as bad 
as that? 

Laura. I assure you, dear people, it is nothing; it is 
only — 

FtKfier fljsd Moffier (togeffier). Only — ? 

Laura. No, no, it is nothing — only you frighten me so. 

Father and Mother (together). She is crying ! 

Mathilde. She is crynng! 

Father. Now, sir — why is she crying? 

Latira. But, father, father — look, I am not crying the 
least hit. 

Mother and Mathilde. Yes, she is ciynng! 

Axel. Yes — and will cry every day until we make a 
change here! (A pause, while they all look at him.) WeU, 
as so much has been said, it may as well all come pot. 
Our marriage is not a happy one, because it lacks the 
most essential thing of all. 

Mother. Jlerciful heavens, what are you saying! 

Father. Compose yourself; let me talk to him. What 
do you mean, sir? 

Axel. Laura does not love me — 
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Laura. Yes, that is what he says I 
Axel. She hasn’t the least idea what love means, and 
will never learn as long as she is in her father’s house. 

Mother and Father. Why? 

Axel. Because she lives only for her parents; me, she 
looks upon merely as an elder brother who is to assist her 
in loving them. 

Mother. Is that so distasteful to you, tlicn? 

Axel. No, no. I am devoted to you and grateful to 
you, and I am proud of being your son; but it is only , 
through her that I am that — ^and she has never yet really 
taken me to her heart. I am quite at liberty to go away 
or to stay, as I please; she is a fixture here. There is 
never one of her requests to me, scarcely a single wish she 
expresses — indeed, scarcely a sign of endearment she shows 
me, that she has not first of all divided up into three 
portions; and I get my one-third of it, and get it last or 
not at all. 

Mother. He is jealous — and of us! 

Father. Jealous of us! 

Laura. Yes, indeed he is, mother. 

Father. This is mere fancy. Axel — a ridiculous'^^idea. 
Do not let any one else hear you saying that. 

Axel. No, it is neither mere fancy nor is it ridiculous. 
It colours the whole of out relations to one another; it 
gnaws at my feelings, and tlien I torment her, make 
you angry, and lead an idle, empty, ill-tempered exist- 
ence — 

Father. You are ill, there is no doubt about it. 

Axel. I am, and you have made me ill. 

Father and Mother (together). We have? 

Father. Please be a little — 

Axel. You allow her to treat me simply as the largest 
sized of all the dolls you have given her to play vfith. 
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You cannot bear to see her give a\vay any more of her 
affection than she might give to one of her dolls. 

Father. Please talk in a more seemly manner! Please 
show us a proper respect — 

Axel. Forgive me, my dear parents, if I don’t, Yliat 
I mean is tlrat a child cannot be a wife, and as long as she 
remains with you she will always be a child. 

Mother. But, Axel, did we not tell you she was only a 
child — 

Father. We warned you, we asked you to wait a year 
or two — 

Mother. Because we could not see that she loved you 
sufficiently. 

Father. But your answer was that it was just the diild 
in her that you loved. 

Mother. Just the child’s innocence and simpliciW. You 
said you felt purer in her presence; indeed, that she 
sometimes made you feel as if you were in church. And 
we, her father and mother, understood that, for we had 
felt it ourselves. 

Father. We felt that just as much as you, my son. 

Mother. Do you remember one morning, when she wns 
asleep, that you said her life was a dreaim which it would 
be a sin to disturb? 

Father. And said that the mere thought of her made _ 
you tread more softly for fear of waking her. 

Axel. That is quite true. Her childlike nature shed 
happiness upon me, her gentle innocence stilled me. It 
is quite true that I felt her influence upon my senses like 
that of a beautiful morning. 

Father. And now you are impatient with her for being 
a child! 

Axel. Exactly! At the time when I was longing to 
lead her to the altar, I daresay I only thought of her as 
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inspiration to my better self and my best impulses.' 
pie was to rne what the Madonna is to a good Oitholic; 
but now she has become something more than that. The 
US no longer exists; I cannot be satisfied 
until I must love; I cannot be satisfied 

aKnr<i ^ around her. Her 

fim^cL?^ f f the same 

the hour ’ longer sit and gaze at her by 

surrcnrlpr S ^nce must lose itself in mine in complete 
as thev '’^outh are the same 

become flesh andVoZ 

make her turn away frZ"’ sbjmess and ignorance 
(LauHA ,uJly 
-■^l^lheK He loves our child' 

momt^LStotZht? Sr 

Come along and have a glass of sln^f 

her gratitude soZh^^’toZir ^ ^ 

heart. If I am fond of a certain ^ but not her 

wish a thing, she wishes the « "°t. If I 

only a question of goine to instance, if it’s 

pleasure in it unless her mother 

^ i'^"^«nGoodheaveLrrr^°r- 

Laura. No, mother it 1 that! 

ball. 't bbthing else; it is this 

Faiher. Then for any sat-p r,.. p , 

couple of noodles CoLlnjZ- “ 
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Axel. The ball? It is not the ball. I don’t care a bit 
about the ball. 

' Laura. No, that is just it, mother. \Vhen he gets what 
he wants, it turns out that it wasn’t what he wanted at 
all, but something quite different. I don’t understand 
what it is. 

Axel. No, because it is not a question of any one thing, 
but of our whole relations to one another. Love is what 
I miss; she does not know what it means, and never will 
know — as long as she remains at home here. (A -pause.) 

Mother {slowly). As long as she remains at home? 

Father {coming nearer to him, and trembling slightly). 
\^^lat do you mean by that? 

Axel. It wiU be only when Laura finds she can no longer 
lean upon her parents, that she may possibly come to lean 
upon me. 

Mother. UTiat does he mean? 

FoiTier. 1 don t undeistawd — 

Axel. If she is to be something more than a good 
daughter — if she is to be a good wife — ^Laura must go 
away from here. 

Mother. Laura go an ay? 

Father. Our child? 

Laura {to her Mother). Mother! 

Axel. It would be vTonging her whom I love so deeply, 
it would be wronging myself, and wronging you who mean 
so well, if now, when the power is in my hands, I had not 
the spirit to make use of it. Here, Laura lives only for 
you; when you die, life will be over for her. But that is 
not what marriage means, that is not what she promised at 
the altar, and that is vhat I cannot submit to. To go on 
like this will only make us all unhappy; and that is why 
Laura must go with me! {The Mother starts forward; 
Laura goes to Mathilde.) 
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FcUher. You cannot mean Tvhat you say. 

Axel. I am in deadly earnest, and no one can shake my 
resolution. 

Mother. Then Heaven have mercy on usl (A fause.) 
Father. You know. Axel, that God gave us five children; 
and you know, too, that He took lour away from us again. 
Laura is now our only child, our only joy. 

Mother. We can’t bear to lose her, Axel! She has 
never been away from us a single day since she was bom. 
She is the spoilt child of our sorrow; if death itself 
claimed her, we should have to hold fast on to her. 

Father. Axel, you are not a wicked man ; you have not 
come amongst us to make us all imhappy? 

Axel. If I were to give in now, this state of things 
would occur again every week or so, and none of us could 
stand that. For that reason, my dear parents, prove 
yourselves capable of a sacrifice. Let us put an end to 
it once for aU — and let Laura move into town with me 
next week. 

Father. Good heavens — it is impossible! 

Mother. You won’t have the heart to do that. Look 
at her, and then say that again! {Axsx. turns aasay^ Ko, 

I knew you could not. (To the Father.) You talk to 
him! Tell him the truth, set him right, since he has 
broken m upon a good and lorong family only to bring i 
misfortune to it. 

Father. In this house, as far back as I can remember, no 
hard words have ever been used. It seems to me like 
some evil dream, that I am struggling to wake out of and 
cannot! (A pause.) Mr. Haigaut, when we gave onr 
daughter to you, we made no conditions. We admitted 
you into a happy family, to a position of wealth to a 
promismg future; and we expected^ in return, some little 
afiection, some little appreciation — at least some little 
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respect. But you beliave like — like a strangeTj who is 
admitted to one’s intimacy and good ofhcesj and then 
one morning goes off with the most valuable possessions 
in the house — like an ungrateful, cruel — ! We have 
confided our child, the dearest, sweetest child, our only 
child, to — a man without a heart! We were tnm happy 
parents, rich in her love — ^parents whom every one envied 
— and we now are two poor bereaved nTetches, who must 
creep away together into a comer in their unhappy dis- 
illusiomnent. {Sits dtnon.) 

Mother. And this is the way you can treat the man who 
has given you everything! IVhat answer have you to 
give him? 

Axel. It makes my heart bleed. If I had thought it 
would be as hard as this, indeed I would never have begun 
it; but if we leave the matter unsettled, now that it has 
been broached, we slmll never be on proper terms with 
one another again. Of that I am certain. If it is a 
matter that pains us all, for that verj' reason let us go 
through with it and get it settled. 

Father. Poor confiding fools that we have been! 

Mother. Can’t you give us some respite, so that we may 
think things over quietly? This is simply tearing us 
apart. 

Axel. It would only prolong your pain, and it would 
end in your hating me. No, it must be done now — ^at 
once; otherwise it will never be done. 

Mother. Oh dear, oh dear! {Sits down.) 

Father. Axel ! Listen to us for a moment ! It is quite 
possible you may be in the right; but for that very 
reason I beg you — I, who have never yet b^ged anjhhing 
of any one — ^I beg you, be merciful! I am an old man, 
and cannot stand it — and she {looking at his wife) still less. 

Axel. Ah, I am not hard-hearted — but I must try to be 
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resolute. If I lose now, I shall be losing her for life, I 
know. Therefore she shall go with me! 

Mother {springing up). No, she shall not! If you loved 
her, as you say you do, you hypocrite, you would remain 
where she is — and here she shall stay! 

Laura (peko has been standing beside MA'rHiiJ)E, goes to 
her Mother). Yes. to my dying day. 

Father (getting up). No ! We must not alter God’s law. 
It is written; “ A man shall forsake his father and his 
mother, and cleave only unto his wife ” — and in the same 
way she must cleave only to him. Laura shall go when 
he wishes. 

Laura. Father, can j-ou — have you the heart to — ? 

Father. No, I haven’t the heart to, my child. But I 
shall do it nevertheless, because it is right. Oh, Laura! — 
{Enibraees her. The Mother joins her embrace to his.) 

Maihtlde (to Axel). You Jesuit! — You have no con- 
sideration, no mercy; you trample upon hearts as you 
would upon the grass that grows m your path. But you 
shall not find this so easy as you think. It is true she is 
a child — hut I shall go with her! I don’t know you, and 
I don’t trust you. (Clenches her fist.) But I shall watch 
over her! 


Curtaiiu 



ACT n 


(Scene. — ^Axel’s house, a year laier. The j oom is arranged 
almost idenitcally bke that tn the first act. Two large 

.portraits of Laura's parents, very weU executed, hang 
in full viezo. Laura ts sitting at the table, ilATHiLDE 
on the couch on the right.) 

Mathilde (reading aloud from a book). “ ‘ No/ was the 
decided ans^’er. Originally it was he that was to blame, 
but now it is she. He tore her from her parents, her 
home and her familiar surroimdings; but since then he 
has sought her forgiveness so perse\'eringly, and her love 
so humbly, that it w'ould take all the obstmacy of a spoilt 
child to withstand him. Just as formerly he could think 
of nothing but his love, so now she will consider nothing 
except her self-love; but she is so much the more to blame 
than he, as her motives are less good than his. She is 
like a child that has woke up too early in the morning; 
it strikes and kicks at any one that comes to pet it.” 

Laura. Mathilde — does it really say that? 

Mathilde. Indeed it does. 

Laura. Just as you read it? 

Mathilde. Look for yourself. 

Laura (takes the book and looks at it, then lays it doton). 
It is almost our owm story, word for word. I would give 
anything to know' who has written it. 

, Mathilde. It is a mere coincidence — 

Laura. No, some wicked wretch has seen something 
like this — some creature that is heartless enough to be 
able to mock at a parent’s love; it must be some one 
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who either is worthless' himself or has i h;^, worthless 
parents! 

Mathildc. WTiy, Laura, how seriously you take it! 
Laura. Yes, it irritates me, this libelling of all fidelity. 
Yliat is fideliw, if it docs not mean that a child should be 
true to its parents? 

Mathildc. But I was just reading to you about that. 
(Reads.) " The object of fidelity changes, as we ourselves 
change. The child’s duty is to be true to its parents; the 
married, to one another; the aged, to their children — ” 
Laura. Don’t read any more! I won’t hear any more! 
Its whole train of thought offends me, (After a pause.) 
What a horrid book! (Indifferently i) What liappens to 
them in the end? 

Mathildc (in the same tone). To whom? 

Laura. That couple— b the book. 

Mathldc (still in an indifferent tone). It doesn’t end 
happily. (A pause.) 

Laura {Ipahng up). ll’bJcb ol them svflers? 

Mathildc. Which do you think? 

Laura (beginning to sew again). She, I should think — 
because she is unhappy’ already. 

Mathildc. You have guessed right. She falls m love. 

I Laura (astonished). Falls in love? 

Malhilde. Yes. Some time or otlier, love is awakened m 
the heart of every woman; and then, if she cannot love her 
husband, in the course of time she will love some one else. 
Laura (dismayed). Some one else! 

Moihilde. Yes. (A pause.) 

Lhura. That is horrible! (Begins to sew, then lays her 
hands^ain on the table, then begins to sew again.) And 
what hlppens to him? 

Matllmo- He falls ill, very ill. And then some one finds 
liiin comforts worncm. 
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Lattra (looking up). How does that happen? 

Maihilde. His heart is like an empty house, in an 
atmosphere of sadness and longing. Little by little she — 
the woman who comforts him — creeps into it; and so in 
time there comes the day when he can say he is happy. 
{A pajise.) 

Jjiura {quietly). \^Tio is she? 

Maihilde. One of those poor-spirited creatures that can 
be content with the aftermath of love. 

Laura {after a pause, during which she has been looking 
fixedly at Mathilde). Could you be that? 

Maihilde. No! — must be first or nothing! 

Laura. But about her? 

Mathilde. The wife ? 

Laura. Yes. What happens to her? 

Mathilde. Directly she realises that love for another 
has taken possession of her husband, she turns towards 
him with all her heart; but it is too late then. (Laura 
sits absorbed for a fr<s moments ; then gets up hurriedly and 
goes to a little work-table that is standing at the end of the 
couch on the left, opens it, looks for something in it, stops to 
think, then looks in it again.) What are you looking 
for? 

Laura. A photograph. 

Maihilde. Axel’s? 

Laura. No — but what has become of it? 

Mathilde. Don’t you remember that one day you took 
it up and said you would not have it? So I hid it. 

Laura. You? 

Mathilde. Yes — till you should ask about it. {Gets up, 
opens her work-table that stands by the nghl-hand couch}) 
Here it is. {Gives it to her.) 

Laura. So you have got it! {Lays it in her table drawer 
without looking at it, shuts the drawer, goes a few paces away, 
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thefi comes hack, turns the key in the drawer and takes it out.) 
Has Axel read the new book? 

Malhilde. I don’t know. Shall I give it to him? 

Laura. Just as you like. Perhaps you would like to 
read it aloud to him. {A Maid comes in with a letter ; 
Laura takes tt, and the ifaid goes out again.) From my 
parents ! {Kisses the letter tenth emotion^ The only ones 
who love me! {floes cut hurriedly. At the same moment 
Axel comes tnfiotn the outer door.) 

Axel. She aluaj’s goes when I come in! 

Malhilde (getting up) This time it was an accident, 
though. (Looks at him ) How pale you are! 

Axel (seriously). I am rather worried. — ^Have you read 
the new novel? 

Mathildc (putting the book in her pocket). HTiat 
novel? 

Axel. “The Newly-Married Couple” — quite a small 
book. 

Malhilde. Oh, that one — I have just been reading it. 
Axel (eagerly) And Laura too? Has Laura read it? 
Malhilde. She thinks it is a poor storjL 
Axel. It isn’t that, but it is an e,xtraordinaiy' one. It 
quite startles me — it is like coming into one’s owm room 
and seeing one’s self sitting there. It has caught hold of 
unformed thoughts that lie hidden deep in my soul. 
Malhilde. Every good book does that. 

Axel Everjthing wiU happen to me just as it does 
in that hook; the premises are all here, only I had not 
recognised them. 

MaSiUde. 1 have heard of very young doctors feeling 
the symptoms of aU the diseases they read about. 

Axel. Oh, but this is more than mere imagination. 
My temptations come bodily before me. My thoughts 
are the result of what happens, just as naturally as smoke 
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is the result of fire — and these thoughts {glancing at 
Mathi£,de) lead me far. 

Mathtlde. As far as I can see, the book only teaches 
consideration for a woman, especially if she is young. 

Axel. That is true. But, look here — a young man, 
brought up among students, cannot possibly possess, 
ready-made, all this consideration that a woman’s nature 
requires. He doesn’t become a married man in one day, 
but by degrees. He cannot make a dean sweep of his 
habits and take up the silken bonds of dutj', all in a 
moment. The inspiration of a first love gives him the 
capacity, but he has to learn how to use it. I never saw 
what I had neglected till I had frightened her away from 
me. But what is there that I have not done, since then, 
to win her? I have gone very gently to work and tried 
from every side to get at her — have tempted her with 
‘ gifts and with penitence — but you can see for yourself she 
shrinks from me more and more. Sly thoughts, v earied 
'with longings and with the strain of inventing new devices, 
follow her. and my love for her only grows — but there are 
times when such thoughts are succeeded by a void so 
great that my whole life seems slipping away into it. It 
is tlien I need some one to cling to — Oh, Mathilde, you 
have meant very much to me at times like that. {Goes 
up to her.) 

MaQiilde {getting up). Yes. all sorts of things happen in 
a year that one never thought of at the beginning of it. 

Axel {sitting dcnon). Good God, what a 3’ear! I haven’t 
tire courage to face another like it. This book has 
frightened me. 

Mathilde {aside). That’s a good thing, anpvaj’. 

Axel{getting up). Besides — ^theamountof worki haveto 
do, to keep up everything here just as she was acerstomed 
to have it, is getting to be too much for me, Jfath Jde. It 
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won’t answer in the long run. If only I bad the reward 
of thanks that the humblest working-man gets — if it 
were only a smile; but when I have been travelling about 
for a week at a time, exposed to all sorts of weather in 
these open boats in winter, do I get any welcome on my 
home-coming? When I sit up late, night after night, 
does she ever realise whom I am doing it for? Has she 
as much as noticed that I have done so — or that I have, 
at great expense, furnished this house like her parents’ ? 
No, she takes everything as a matter of course; and if 
any one were to say to her, “ He has done all this for your 
sake,” she would merely answer, “ He need not have 
done so, I had it all in my own home.” 

Mathilde. Yes, you have come to a turning-point now. 

Axel. \l^t do you mean? 

Mathilde. Nothing particular — here she comes! 

Axel. Has anj'thing happened? She is in such a hurry! 

Laura comes in with an open letter in her hand. 

Laura (in a low voice, to Mathilde). Mother and father 
are so lonely at home that they are going abroad, to Italy; 
but they are coming here, Mathilde, before they leave the 
country. 

Mathilde. Coming here? When? 

Laura. Directly, I hadn’t noticed — the letter is written 
from the nearest posting station; they want to take us 
by surprise — they will be here in a few minutes. Good 

'jvens, what are we to do? 

(quickly). Tell Axel that! 

- '■’''I- I tell him? 
tnesym,_- „ 

Axel y®** must. 

My teiir'* voice). I? 

are the Axel). Laura has something she wants to 
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Laura. Mathilde! 

Axel. This is something new. 

Laura. Oh, do tell him, Mathilde. (Mathilde says 
nothing, but goes to the back of the room.) 

Axel {coming up to her). IVhat is it? 

Laura (timidly). Jly parents are coming. 

Axel. Here? 

Laura. Yes. 

Axel. YTien? To-day? 

Laura. Yes. Almost directly. 

Axel. And no one has told me! (Takes up his hat 
to go.) 

Laura (frightened). Axel ! 

Axel. It is certainly not for the pleasure of finding me 
here that they are coming. 

Laura. But you mustn’t go! 

Mathilde. No, you mustn’t do that. 

Axel. Are they not going to put up here? 

Laura. Yes, I thought — if you are willing — in your 
room. 

Axel. So that is what it is to be — I am to go away and 
they are to take my place. 

- Mathilde. Take my room, and I will move into Laura’s. 

I will easily arrange that. (Goes out.) 

Axel. Why all this beating about the bush? It is quite 
natural that you should want to see them, and equally 
natural .that I should remove myself when they come; 
only you should have broken it to me — a little more 
considerately. Because I suppose they are coming now * 
to take you with them — and, even if it means nothing to 
you to put an end to everything like this, at all events you 
ought to know what it means to me! 

Laura. I did not know till this moment that they were 
coming. 
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Axel. But it must be your letters that have brought 
them here — your complaints — 

Laura, I have made no complaints. 

Axel. You liave only told them hov.* matters stand herd. 
Laura. Never. pause.) 

Axel (iK astonishment). Wiat have you been writing to 
them all this year, then — a letter everv day? 

Laura. I have told them everything was going well 


Axel. Is it possible? All this time? Laum! Dare I 
behove it? Such consideration— (Comes nearer to her.) 
Ah, at last, then — ? 

Laura (frightened). I did it out of consideration for 
them. 


Axel (^oldly). For them? Well, I am sorry for them, 
then. They will soon see how things stand between us. 

ianru. They are only to be here a day or two. Then 
they go abroad. 

Abroad? But I suppose someone is going with 
them?— you, perhaps? 

Laura. You can't, can you? 

Axel. No._So you are going away from me, Laural-I 
to remain here with Mathilde-it is just like that 

thfegfarlat^c^mt7^ here-as 

Laura. Perhaps you would rather I—? 

Axel. There is no need for you to ask my leave v 
go If you wish. yjeave. \ou 

oan do without me. — ^All the i 

think I shall stay ! i same^ 1 

^xel You will stay— with me? 
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Laura. Yes. 

Axel {in a happier voice, coming up lo her). Thai is not 
out of consideration for your parents? 

Laura. No, that it isn’t! {He draws back in aslonish- 
ment. Mathilde comes in.) 

Mathilde. It is all arranged. (To Axel.) You will stay, 
then? 

Axel {looking at Laura). I don’t know. — ^If I go away 
for these few days, perhaps it will be better. 

Mathilde {coming forward). Very well, then I shall go 
away tool 

Laura. You? 

Axel. You? 

Mathilde. Yes, I don’t want to have anything to do 
with what happens. {A pause.) 

Axel. What do you think nill happen? 

Mathilde. That is best left unsaid — till anything does 
happen. {A pause.) 

Axel. You are thinking too hardly of your friend now. 

Laura {quietly). Mathilde is not my friend. 

Axel. Mathilde not your — 

Laura {as before). A person who is always deceiving 
one is no friend. 

Axel. Has Mathilde deceived anybody?' You are 
unjust. 

Laura {as before). Am I? It is Mathilde’s fault that 
I am unhappy now. 

Axel. Laura! 

Laura. My dear, you may defend her, if you choose; 
but you must allow me to tell you plainly that it ’is 
Mathilde’s advice that has guided me from the days of 
my innocent childhood, and has led me into all the misery 
I am suffering nowl If it were not for her I should not 
be married to-day and separated from my parents. She 

c 
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cune here with me — not to help me, ns she pretended— 
ut to be able still to spy on me, quietly and secretly, in 
her usual way, and aftenvards to make use of what she 
d discovered. But she devotes herself to youj because 
W ^ gmoing vehenunce.) 

e , just you conspire against me, you two — and see 
w hether I am a child any longer ! The tree that you have 
om up by tlic roots and transphintcd will yield you no 
ruit or tlie first year, however much you shako its ’ 
■ ^ things do liappen as they do 

■n at story she has taken such pleasure in reading to 

me; but I shall never live to see the day when I shaU beg 
or any ones love! And now my parents are coming to 
and that is just what I tvant 
Wr L ^ ^ like a child, and I 

moment ti ^ 'von’tl (Stands quilt sliU for a 

out ) ’ tnto a violent fit of crying and runs 

SSj£!''shfh2; m?' ^ 

noSed S' the first time you have 

confidence, ^hTn^ Have you no longer her 

^othilde. No more than you. 

Axel. And what is still 

.h. slightest 

crosses the room.) ^ at her; she 
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Malhilde. You should only be glad that this has 
happened. 

Axel. That she is jealous? — or what do tou mean? 

~ Malhilde. It has helped her. She is on the high road to 
loving you now. 

Axel. Now? 

Malhilde. Love often comes in that way — especially to 
the one who has been made uneasy. 

Axel. And you are to be the scapegoat? 

Malhilde. I am accustomed to that. 

Axel {quickly, as he comes nearer lo her). You must have 
known love yourself^ llathilde? 

Malhilde {slarts, Ihen says). Yes, I have loved too. 

Axel. Unhappily? 

Malhilde. Not happily. But why do you ask? 

Axel. Those who have been through such an experience 
are less selfish than the rest of us and are capable of 
more. 

Malhilde. Yes. Love ‘is always a consecration, but not 
always for the same kind of service. 

Axel. Sometimes it only brings imhappiness. 

Malhilde. Yes, when people have nothing in them, and 
no pride. 

Axel. The more I get to know of you, the less I seem 
really to know you. IVhat sort of a man can this fellow 
be, that you have loved without return? 

Malhilde {in a subdued voice). A man to whom I am now 
very grateful; because marriage is not my vocation. 

Axel. MTiat is your vocation, then? 

Malhilde. One that one is unwilling to speak about, 
until one knows that it has been successful. — And I don’t 
believe I should have discovered it, but for him. 

Axel. And is your mind quite at peace now? Have 
you no longings? 
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MalhUde (speaking here, and in what JoUencs, with some 
vehemence). Yes, a loi^ng to travel — a long, long "svay! 
To 611 my soul with splendid pictures! — Oh, if you have 
any r^ard for me — 

Axel. I have more than that, Ifathilde — the wannest 
gratitude — and more than that, I — 

Mathilde (tnterrupltng him). Well, then, make it up 
with Laura! Then I shall be able to go abroad with her 
parents. Oh, if I don’t get away — far away — there is 
something within me that will die! 

Axel. Go away then, Mathilde — ^you say so, and there- 
fore I believe you. 

Mathilde. But I am not going till you two arc reconciled ! 

I don’t want all three of us to be unhappy. No, I am not 
unhappy; but I shall be if you are — and if I don’t get , 
abroad now! 

Axel. What can I do in the matter? 

Mathilde (quickly). Stay here and give the old folk a 
wdcome! Behave to Laura as if there were nothing the 
matter, and she will say nothing! 

Axel. Why do you think she will say nothing? 

Mathilde. Because of all I have done to make that likely! 

Axel. You? 

Mathilde. Yes — ^no — yes; at least, not as you wanted 
me to, but indirectly — 

Axel. Even at the beginning of all this? 

Mathilde. No, not then, it is true. But forget that, 

'■cause now I have made it good! I did not know you 
— and there were reasons — 


^ 1 (going nearer to her). Mathilde, you have 611ed me 
n extraordinary r^ard for yon — ^as if everything 
that jjeeji denied in another quarter was to be 
found nfion-Tnd as if tfow for the Hrst time I — 
roon-e is the carriage! 
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Axel, mat shaU I do? 

Mathilde. Go down and welcome the old folk! Be 
quick! Look, Laura is down there alread}' — oh, don’t 
let her miss you just at this moment! There, that is 
right. (He goes.) Yes, that was right; this is my first real 
victor}’! (Goes oul. Voices are heard without, and soon 
afterwards the Mother comes tn with Laura, and after her 
the Father with Axel and Mathilde.) 

Mother. So here I am in your home, my darling child ! 
(Kisses her.) It is really worth being separated, for the 
pleasure of meeting again ! (Kisses her.) And such nice 
letters from you, ever}’ single day — ^thank you, darling! 
(Kisses her again.) And you look just the same — just the 
same! Perhaps a trifle paler, but that is natural. (Kisses 
her.) 

Axel (to the Father, who is taking off a coat and several 
comforters). May I? 

Father (bowing). Thank you, I can manage quite well 
myself. 

Axel. But let me hang them up for you? 

Father. Much obliged — will doit myself ! ( Takes them 
out into the hall.) 

Mother (to Laura, in a low voice). It was hard work to 
get your father to come, I can tell you. He still cannot 
forget — . But we had to see our little girl before we set 
off on our travels; and we had to travel, because it was 
getting so lonely at home. 

Laura. Dear mother! (She and M.\thilde help her to 
take her things off^ 

Axel (to the Father, who has come in again). I hope you 
had a pleasant journey, sir? 

Father. Remarkably pleasant. 

Axel. Caught no cold, I hope? 

Father. Nothing to speak of — ^just a trifle — a slightly 
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relaxed throat; out late — and hcavj* dews. "Vou arc 
well? 

Axel. Very well, tliank you. 

Father. I am extremely pleased to hear it 
Mother {to the Father). But, do you see — ? 

Father. Wliat, my love? 

Mother. Do you mean to say you don’t sec? 

Father. Xo, what is it? 

h! other W c are at home again! This is our own room 
over again ! 

Father (jn astonishment'). Upon my w'ord — ! 

Mother. The carpet, the curtains, tlic furniture, every- 
thing — even down to their arrangement in the room! 
{Goes across to Axel and takes hss hand.) A more touching 
proof of your love (or her wc could never have liad ! (To 
the Father.) Isn’t that so? 

Father {struggling with his astonishment). Yes, I must 
say — 

Mother. And you never wrote us a single word about 
this, Laura? 

Mathilde. It is not only this room, but the whole house 
is arranged like yours as far as possible. 

Mother, The whole housel Is it possible! 

Father. It is the most charming way of giving pleasure 
to a young wife that I ever heard of! 

Mother. I am so astonished, Laura, at your never 
having mentioned a word of all this in your letters. 
Father. Never a word of it! 

Mother. Hadn’t you noticed it? 

Father. Ah, well — ^what one sees every day, one is apt 
to think everj' one knows all about — isn’t that it, little girl? 
That is tire explanation, isn’t it? 

Mother. And Axel has given you all this by his own 
exertions! Aren’t you proud of that? 
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Father {dapping her on the hacF). Of course she is, but 
it was ne\'er Laura’s way to say much about her feelings; 
although this is really something so — 

Mother {laughing). Her letters lately have been nothing 
but dissertations upon love, 

Laura. Mother! — 

Mother. Oh, I am going to tell ! But you have a good 
husband, Laura. 

Laura. Motlier! — 

Mother {tn a Imcer voice). You have paid him some little 
attentions in return, of course? — given him something, or — 
Father {pushing tn bcticeen them). Worked something for 
him, eh? 

(Mattulde, in the meantime, has brought in wine and 
' filled some glasses.) 

Axel. Now, a glass of wane to welcome you — sheny, 
5'our favourite wine, sir. 

Mother. He remembers that! (They each take a glass 
in their hands.) 

Axel. Laura and I bid you heartily welcome here in our 
house ! And we hope you will find everything here — {toith 
emotion) just as you would wish it. I will do my best 
that you shall, and I am sure Laura will too. 

hlothcr. Of course she will! — Drink his health! (Axel 
touches her glass with his ; her hand trembles, and she spiUs 
some wine.) You have filled the glasses too full, my dear! 
(They all clink glasses and drink.) 

Father {when the glasses have been filled again). My yjfe 
and I — thank you very much for your welcome. We 
.could not set out on our journey without first seeing our 
child — our two children. A good friend of ours {looking 
at Mathilde) advised us to come unexpectedly. At first 
we did not want to, but now we are glad we did; because 
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now we can see for ourselves tliat Laura told the truth In 
her letters. You arc happy — and therefore ue old folk 
must be happy too, and buty all recollection of ubat — 
what csndcntly happened for the best. Hm, hm! — ;;l.t 
one time we could not thinlt it was so — and that was why 
we did not wish to be parted from our child; but now we 
can make our minds quite easy about it — because now we 
can trust you. I have complete trust in you, Axel, my 
dear son — God bless you! (They grasp herds, and drink 
io each other again.) 

Mother. Do you know what I should like? 

An. Ko! 

Mother. I should like Axel to tell us how your reconcilia- 
tion came about. 

Laura. Jfother! 

Mother. Why should you be shy about it? Why have 
you never told us about it? Good gracious, didn’t you 
think your parents would be only too glad to hear how 
lucky tlieir little girl was? 

Father. I think it is a \esy good idea of your mother's. 
Now let us sit down and hear all about it. (They sil doisn ; 
Laura turns cacay^ No, come and sit down beside your 
mother, Laura! We are going to have a good look at 5'ou 
while he tells us'about it. (Pulls her to him.) 

Mother. And don’t fotget anything. Axel! Tell us of 
the very first sign[of love, the first little kindness, Laura 
showed you. 

Axel. Yes, I will tell you how it came about. 

Laura (getting up). But, Axel — ! 

.ifsclv 1 shall only be supplementing what you told in 
your letters, Laura. 

Mother, It is all to your credit, my child ! Now be quiet 
and listen to him, and^correct him if he forgets anytWng. 
(PuUs her down io her seat again.) 
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Axd. Yes, my dear parents. You knou', of course, that 
n e did not begin vety well — 

Father. Quite so — but you can pass over that. 

Axel. As soon as she was left to depend on herself 
alone, I realised the great wTong I had done to Laura. 
She used to tremble when I came near her, and before 
long she used to tremble just as much before any one. At 
first I felt the humilitj* of a strong man who has triumphed; 
but after a time I became anxious, for I had acted ton 
strongly. Then I dedicated my love to the task of 
winning back, in a Jacob’s seven years of seiv'ice, what I 
had lost in one moment. You see this house — I made 
everjhihing smooth in it for her feet. You see what we 
have round us — I set that before her eyes. By means of 
nights of work, by exerting mj’self to the uttermost, I got 
it all together, bit by bit — in order that she should never 
feel anything strange or inhospitable in her home, but 
only wliat she a as accustomed to and fond of. She under- 
stood; and soon the birds of spring began to flutter about 
our home. And, though she always ran away when I 
came, I was conscious of her presence in a hundred little 
loving touches in my room — at my desk — 

Laura (asharnei). Oh, it isn’t true! 

Axel. Don’t believe her! Laura is so kind-hearted — 
her fear of me made her shy, but she could not withstand 
her own kind impulses and my humble faithfulness. 
When I was sitting late in my room, working for her, she 
was sitting up in hers — at any rate I often thought I 
heard her footstep; and when 1 came home late after a 
wearisome journey, if she did not run to welcome me, it 
was not because she was wantmg in wifely gratitude — 
Laura has no lack of that — but because she did not wish 
to betray her happiness till the great day of our reconcilia- 
tion should come. (Laura gets up!) 
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Father. Then you were not reconciled immediately? 
Axel. Not immediately. 

Mother (anxiously, tn a subdued voice). My goodnesSj 
Laura did not say a word about that! 

Axel. Because she loved you, and did not want to 
distress you unnecessarily. But docs not her very silence 
about it show that she was waiting for me? That wtis 
her love’s first gift to me. (L^ura sits doicn again!) 
After a while she gave me otlicrs. She saw that I was not 
angiy; on the contrary, she saw that where I had erred, 
I had erred through my love for her; and she is so loving 
herself, that little by little she schooled herself to meet 
me in gentle silence — she longed to be a good m'fe. And 
then, one lovely morning — just like to-day — we both had 
been reading a book which was like a voice from afar, 
tlireatcning our happiness, and we were driven together 
by fear. Then, all at once, all the doors and wdndows 
flew wide open! It was your letter! The room seemed 
to glow with warmth — ^just as it does now with you sitting 
there; summer went singing through tlic house — and 
then I saw in her eyes that all the blossoms were going 
to unfold their petals! Then I knelt down before her, as 
I do now, and said: For your parents’ sake, that they 
may be happy about us — for my sake, that I may not be 
punished any longer — ^for your own sake, that you may 
be able again to live as the fulness of your kind heart 
prompts — let us find one another now! And then Laura 
answered — (Laura throics herself into his arms, in a burst 
of ie^s. All gel up.) 

Mother. That was beautiful, children! 

Falh'er. As beautiful as if we were young again our- 
selves, Mid had found onejmother! — ^How well he told it, 
too! ^ -9 , ’ 
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Mother. YeSj it was just as if it was all happening before 
our eyes! 

Father. Wasn’t it? — ^He’s a verj- gifted man. 

Mother {in a Itr.r voice). He will do something bigl 
Father (in the same tones). Ay, a big man — and one of 
oUr family! 

xlxel {who has advanced towards the foreground with 
Laura). So that uas your answer, Laura? 

Laura. You haven't remembered everj'thing. 

Mother. Is there something more? Let us hear some 
more! 

Axel. What did you say, then? 

Laura. You know I said tliat something had held me 
back a long, long time ! I saw well enough that you were 
fond of me. but I was afraid it was only as you would be 
- fond of a child. 

Axel. Laura! 

Laura. I am not so clever as — as some others, you 
know; but I am not a clrild any longer, because now I 
love you ! 

Axel. You are a child, all the same! 

Father {to-ihe Mother). But what about our arrange- 
ments ? We were to have gone on our travels at once. 

Axel. No, stay with us a few days now ! (Laura mahes 
a sign to him.) Not? 

Laura {softly). I would rather be alone with you, 
now. 

Mother. IVhat are you saying, Laura? ^ 

Laura. I? — I was saying that I should like to ask you, 
if you are going abroad now, to take Mathilde nith 
you. _ . 

Mother. That is very nice of you, Laura, to remember 
Mathilde. People generally say that newly-married 
couples think of no one but themselves. 
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Father. No, Laura is not liLe that ! 

' AU. No, Laura is not like that! 

Laura {gently). Mathilde, forgive me! {They embrace, 
and Laura says softly:) I understand you now for the 
first time! 

Mathilde. Not quite. 

Laura. I know that I should never have gpt Axel., but 
for you. 

Mathilde. That is true, 

Laura. Oh, Mathilde, I anS so happy now! 

Mathilde. And I wish you c\'ery happmess. 

Axel {taking Laura’s armf Now you may go and travel 
abroad, Mathilde! 

Mathilde. Yes! — and my next book shallpse a better 
one, 

' Axel. Your next — ? 


Curtain. 
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ACT I 

(Scene. — A large room in Leonarda Falk's house. At 
the hack, folding doors which are standing open. 
Antique furniture. Leonard.a, dressed in a riding- 
habit, is standing beside a writing-desk on }the left, 
talking to her agent Pedersen.) 

Leonarda. It is a complete loss. 

Pedersen. But, Mrs. Falk — 

Leonarda. A loss, everj’ scrap of it. I can’t sell burnt 
bricks. How much is there of it? Two kilns’ full, that 
is 24,000 bricks — at their present price about thirty 
pounds’ worth. IMiat am I to do \Mth you? — send you 
about your business ? 

Pedersen. Madam, it is the first time — 

Leonarda. No, indeed it is not; that is to say, it is 
certainly the first time the bricks have been burnt, but 
your accounts have been wrong over and over again, so 
that I have been led into sending out faulty invoices. 
What is the matter ivith you? 

Pedersen. Madam, I beg — . 

Enter Hans. 

Bans. Your horse is saddled, madam, and the ( eral 
is coming up the avenue. '|- 

Leonarda. Very well. (Hans goes out.) Ha'.>e yoy 
taken to drink, Pedersen? 

47 
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Peiersert. No, madam. 

Leomrda. That wouldn’t be like you. Eut v/bat is it? 
You look quite changed. — Pedersen ! I believe I Imow ! 1 
saw you rowing kick across the river last night, from the 
summer-house in the wood. Are you in love? (Peoee- 
SEN' ttmts arcay.) So that is it. And crossed in lo-vc,^ 
{She goes up lo him, puts her hand on his shoulder and 
stands with her back turned lo the audience, as he dots.) Arc 
you engaged to her? 

Pedersen. Yes, 

Leonardo. Then she is not treating you well? She is 
not true to you? {Stoops and looks into his face.) And 
you love her in spite of it? {Moves away from him.) 
Then you are a weak man, Pedersen. \Vc cannot possibly 
love those who are false to us. {Draws on one of her 
glcrves) We may suffer horribly for a while; but love 
them — no ! 

Pedersen {still turning away from her). It is easy for tliose 
to talk who have not experienced it. 

Leonardo. Experienced it? — ^You never can tell that. 
Come to me this evening at seven o’clock. 

Pedersen. Yes, madam, 

Leonardo. I will talk tilings over with you then. We 
will go for a stroll together. 1 

Pedersen. Thank you, madam. 


i Leonardo. I believe I may be able to help you in your 
trouble, Pedersen. That is all right — don’t think any 
more about the bricks, or of what I said. Forgive me! 
'{Hoi^i ont her hand to him.) 

Pe^rsen {grasping her hand). Oh, madam ! 

1 Enter General Rosen. 

RosAt. Good morning! (Pedersen crosses the room.) 
Bless tny soul, Pedersen, you look like a pat of melting 
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butter! (Pedersen goei oKt Rosen /wnir /o L eonarda.) 
Have you been playing father confessor so early in the 
morning, and on such a fine day too ? That is too bad. — 
By the way, have you heard from Aagot? 

Leonardo {putting on her hat). No, I don’t know what 
has come over the child. It is close on a fortnight since — 

Rosen. She is enjojang herself. I remember when I 
was enjoying myself I never used to write letters. 

Leonarda {looking at him). You were enjojang yourself 
last night, I rather think? 

Rosen. Do I show it? Dear, dear! I thought that 
after a bath and a ride — 

Leonarda. This sort of thing cannot go on! 

^ Rosen. You know quite well that if I can’t be here I 
have to go to my club. 

Leonardo. But can’t you go to your dub without — ? 
{Stops, ioitk a gesture of disgust.) 

Rosen. I know what you mean, worse luck. But they 
always give one a glass too much. 

Leonarda. One glass? Say three! 

Rosen. Three, if you like. You know I never was good 
at counting. 

Leonarda. Well, now you can go for your ride alone. 

Rosen. Oh, but — 

Leonarda. Yes, I am not going for a ride to-day with a 
man who was tipsy last night. {Takes off her hat.) Hans ! 
(Hans is heard ansrvering her from vnthout.) Put my 
horse up for the present! 

Rosen. You are punishing yourself as well as me, you 
know. You ought to be out on a day like this — and it is 
a sin to deprive the countryside of the pleasure of seeing 
you! 

Leonarda. Will nothing ever make you take 
seriously? 


things 


D 
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Eoseii. Yes. When the day comes that you are in 
need of anything, I will be serious. 

Leonarda. And you propose to hang about heresvaiting 
till I have some ill luck? You will have to wait a long 
time, I hope. {Goes to her desk.) 

Rose)!. I hope so too! — because meanwhile I shall be 
able to continue coming here. 

LeoKarda. Till you get your orders from America. 
Rosat. Of course — till I get my orders from Sherman. 
Lconarda. You have not had any orders, then ? 

Rosen. Xo. 

Leonerda. It is beginning to look very suspicious. How 
long IS it since I made you write to him ? 

Rosen. Oh. I am sure I forget. 

Leonardo. It has just struck me — . I suppose you did 
write? 

Rosen. Of course I did. I alwaj’s do what you tell me, 
Leonardo. You stand there twirling your moustache — 
and when you do that 1 always Jmoiv there is some 
nonsense going on — . 

Rosen. How can you suppose such a thing? 

Leonardo. You have never written ! Why" on earth did 
that never strike me before? 

Rosen. I have written repeatedly, I assure you ! 
Lconarda. But not to Sherman? You have not re- 
ported yourself for service again? 

Rosen. Do you remember the Russian cigarettes I have 
so often spoken of? I have got some now. I brought a 
few with me to try; may I o8er you one? 

Leonardo. Are you not ashamed to look me in the face? 
Rosen. I do everything you tell me — 

Lconarda. You have been putting me o5 with evasions 
for more than two months — playing a perfect comedy 
with me ! To think that an officer, who has been through 
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the American war and won honours, rank, and a definite 
position, could throw away his time in this way — and in 
other ways too — for a whole year now — 

Rosen. Excuse me — only eight months. 

Leonardo. And isn’t that long enough? 

Rosen. Too long. But you know, better than any one, 
why I have done it! 

Leonardo. Did I ask you to come here? Do you think 
you can tire me out? 

Rosen. Leonarda! (She looks at him ; he bows formally,) 
I beg your pardon. Sirs. Falk. 

Leonardo. You shall wTite the letter here, now, and 
report yourself for immediate service. 

Rosen. If you order me to. 

Leonarda. I shall post it. 

Rosen. JIany thanks. 

Leonarda. You are twirling 5'our moustache again. 
What are you planning in your mind ? 

Rosen. I? — Sfiaii I write here? (Goes fo the desk.) 

Leonarda. Yes. (He takes up a pen.) Ah, I know what 
it is! As soon as you get home, you will n-rite another 
letter recalling this one. 

Rosen. Yes, naturally. 

Leonarda. Ha, ha, ha! (Sits doton.) Well, I give you 
up! 

Rosen. Thank you! — ^Then will you try one of my 
cigarettes? 

Leonarda. No. 

Rosen. Nor come for a ride? 

Leonarda. No. 

Rosen. Am I to come here this evening? 

Leonarda. I shall be engaged. f 

Rosen. But you will be riding to-morrow morning? 

Leonarda. I don’t know. I 
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BttilnrL Madam! {Steps sL'^rt.) 

I^etterda. May I a’-lc — ? 
lin^bcTt. Yr,\x do not V.jiow me, thfai? 

Leenarda. No. 

Ha?}^rt I am Ilaj’lwrt TaUhau:;. 

LfoKorda. And you d.’.re to till me to — ^. ith a tmilc OR 
your lips? 

Ilc^lar!, If you vs ill only allow me to — 

Lscr.arda. How b it you dare to come liexe? 

Ilcpbarl. If you will only allow me to — 

Leonardo. Not a word! Or can there be two men of 
Hat name? 

Hcgbarl, No. 

Leor.crda, So it was you who came forward at the 
I'hilharmonic concert, when I was seelring admittance for 
jjyselt and my adopted daughter, and spoke of me as '' a 
(c,. 'an of doubtful reputation ”? Is that so? 

Lco,. 2 Ti. Yes, madam; andim 
Rosen.^^ (fK/rt-n//irjng him xmpe, N^y)- Then get out 
LecnardS^^^ (Hans is heard Nj^Vig her from 
for more th^ \ 

w ith me 1 To I first allow me' \ 
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Enter Hans. 

Leomrda. Hans, will you see this gentleman off my 
premises. 

Hans. Certainly, ma’am. 

Haghari. Wait a moment, Hans I 

Hans. Shall I, ma’am? {Looks at Leonarda.) 

Haghart. It concerns jnur niece, Mrs. Falk. 

Leonarda. Aagot! Has anything happened to her? j 
have had no letter from her! 

Haghart. Wait outside, Hans! 

' Hans {to Leon.arda). Shall I, ma’am? 

Leonarda. Yes, yes\ (Hans goes ow/.) What is it? 

Haghart. No bad news. 

Leonarda. But how is it you are here on her behalf? 

Haghart. It is difficult to avoid people at a watering, 
^nlac^.^vou know — although I must admit ^vour niece 
her best. She treated me as contemptuously as possiyg 
— even went farther than that; but she could not prevent 
my talking to people she used to talk to, or my happenjjjo. 
to be where she was; so that — well — she heard them t^ii^ 
about me, and heard me talk to them — and in the 
she talked to me herself. 

Leonarda. Talked to you? 

Haghart. Yes, it is no good denying it — she actuj^py 
talked to me, and that more than once. 

Leonarda. But what is the meaning of this visit to n.,ep 

Haghart. If you will only allow me to — 

Leonarda. I want you to deliver your message britgy 
and concise!}' — and not a w'ord more than that. 

Haghart. But I cannot do tliat until you have aUov^.gjj 
me to — 

Leonarda. MTrether you can or not, I shall allow nothjtjg 
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else. I am not going to give you an excuse for saying 
j’ou have been holding conversations ssilh me too. 

f/ngicr/. If you have no objection, I am in love s'dth 
your nitcc, Mrs. Falk, 

Leonardo. You? With Aagot? — It serves j’ou rigbt! 
Ua^bart. I know. 

iMnarda. Ha, lia! That is how the land lies. 

Hans appears al the open door. 

Uans. Can T go now, ma*am? 

Leonarda. Ha, ha! — Yes, you can go. {Exit Hans.) 
Y'cll, wliat more liave you to tell me? Have you given 
Aagot any hint of this ? 

Uagbart. Yes. 

Leonarda. And vhat answer did you get? — ^You are 
silent. Do you find it difficult to tell me? 

Hagbari. I am very glad you tal:e it so well, Mrs. 
Falk. 

Leonardo. Yes, it’s funny, isn’t it? — Well, what did 
Aagot say? She generally has plenty to say. 

Ragbarl. Indeed she has. We came here to-day by the 
same boat — 

ieo/wrJa. By the same boat? Aagot and you? Has’C 
you been persecuting her? 

Hagbarl. Mrs. Falk, you cannot possibly understand if 
you will not allow me to — 

“ Leonardo. 1 wish to hear the rest of it from my niece, 
as I suppose she will be here directly. 

Hagbart. Of course, but still — 

Leonarda. There will be no more of that sort of thing 
here! If you intend to persecute my niece with yoiu- 
k attentions in 'the same w’ay as you have persecuted me 
your malice, you are at liberty to fry. But you shall 
^Bt come here! I can forbid it here. 
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Sagbart. But, my dear Mrs, Falk — 

Leonarda. I am really beginning to lose my patience, 
or rather I have lost it already. What have you come 
here for? 

Hagbart. As there is no help for it — well, I will tell you 
straight out, although it may be a shock to you — am 
here to ask for j'our niece’s hand. 

Leonarda {taking up her gloves). If I were a man, so that 
there should be nothing “ doubtful ” about my reply, I 
would strike you across the face with my gloves. 

Hagbart. But j’ou are a woman, so you will not. 

Enter Hans. 

Hans. Here is Miss Aagot, ma’am. 

Aagot {from without). Aunt! 

Leonarda. Aagot! 

Enter Aagot. EEans goes out. 

Aagot. Aunt! — ^That vretched Hans! I was signalling 
to him — I wanted to surprise you. {Throws herself into 
Leonarda’s arms.) 

Leonarda. Child, have you deceived me? 

Aagot. Deceived you? I? 

Leonarda. I knew it! {Embraces her.) Forgive me! I 
had a moment’s horrible doubt — but as soon as I looked 
at you it was gone! — ^IVelcome, welcome! How pretty 
you look! Welcome! 

Aagot. Oh, aunt! 

Leonarda. WTiat is it? 

Aagot. You know. 

Leonarda. His shameless persecution of you? Yes! 
{Meanwhile Hagbart has slipped out.) 
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Aagoi. Hush! — Oh, he has gone! — ^Have you been cross 
with him? 

Leonarda. Not as cross as he deserved — 

Aagoi. Didn’t I tell him so? 

Leonardo {laughing). What did you tell him? 

Aagoi. How hastj’ you could be! — ^Vere you really 
cruel to him ? 

Leonarda. Do you mean to say you have any sympathy' 
— ^with him? 

Aagoi. Have I any — ? But, good heavens, hasn’t he 
told you ? 

Leonarda. WTiat? 

Aagoi. That he — ^that I — that we — oh, aunt, don’t look 
so dreadfully at me! — ^You don’t know, then? 

Leonarda. No! 

Aagoi. Heaven help mel Aunt — I 
Leonarda. You dpn’t mean to say that you — ? 

Aagoi. Yes, aunt. 

Leonarda. With him, who — . In spite of that, you — 1 
Get away from me I 

Aagoi. Dear, darling aunt, listen to me! 

Leonarda. Go away to him! Away with you! 

Aagoi. Have you looked at him, aunt? Have you seen 
how handsome he is ? 

Leonarda. Handsome? He! 

Aagoi. No, not a bit handsome, of course ! Really, you 
are going too far! 

Leonarda. To me he is the man‘who made a laughing- 
stock of me in a censorious little torni by calling me “ a 
woman of doubtful reputation.” And one day he presents 
himself here as my adopted daughter’s lover, and vou 
expect me to thmk him handsome! You unorateful 
child! 

Aagoi. Aunt! 
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Leonarda. I have sacrificed eight years of my life — 
eight years — in this little hole, stinting myself in every 
possible way; and you, for whom I have done this, are 
hardly grown up before you fly into the arms of a man 
who has covered me with shame. And I am supposed to 
put up with it as something quite natural! — and to say 
nothing except that I think he is handsome! I — 
won’t look at you! Go away! 

Aagot (in fears). Don’t you suppose I have said all that 
to mj-self, a thousand times? That was rvhy I didn’t 
write. I have been most dreadfully distressed to know 
uhat to do. 

Leonarda. At the very first hint of such a thing you 
ought to have taken refuge here — ^with me — if you had had 
a scrap of loyalty in you. 

.4ogo/. Aunt! (Goes on her knees.) Oh, aunt! 

Leonarda. To think you could behave so contemptibly! 

Aagat. Aunt! — It was just because he was so sony for 
the way he had behaved to you, that I first — 

Leonarda. Sony? He came here with a smile on his lips ! 

’’ Aagot. That w’as because he was in such a fright, 
aunt. 

Leonarda. Do people smile because they are in a fright? 

Aagot. Others don’t, but he does. Do you know, dear, 
he was just the same with me at first — he smiled and 
' looked so silly; and afterwards he told me that it was 
_ simply from fright. 

' Leonarda. If he had felt any qualms of conscience at 
all, as you pretend he did, he would at least have taken 
the verj' first opportunity to apologise. 

Aagot. Didn’t he do that? ’ 

Leonarda. No; he stood here beating about the bush 
and smiling — 

Aagot. Then you must have frightened the sense out of 
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him, aunt. He is shy, you know. — Aunt, let me tell you 
he is studying for the church. 

Leonarda. Oh, he is that too, is he ! 

Aagoi. Of course he is. You know he is the bishop’s 
nephew, and is studying for the church, and of course that 
is what made him so prejudiced. But his behaviour that 
day was just wliat opened his eyes — because he is very 
kind-hearted. Dear, darling aunt — 

Leonarda. Get upl It is silly to lie there like that, 
IVhcre did you learn that trick? 

Aagot {getting up). I am sure I don’t know. But you 
frighten me so. (Cries.) 

Leonarda. I can’t help that. You frightened me first, 
5'ou know, child. 

Aagot. Yes, but it is all quite different from what you 
think, aunt. He is no longer our enemy. He has re- 
proached himself so genuinely for treating you as he did — 
it is perfectly true, aunt. \Ve all heard him say so. He 
said so first to other people, so that it should come round 
to me; and then I heard him saying so to them; smd 
eventually he told me so, in so many words. 

Leonarda. YTiy did you not write and tell me? 

Aagot. Because you are not like other people, aunt! 
If I had as much as mentioned he was there, you would, 
have told me to come home again at once. You aren’t 
like others, you know. 

Leonarda. But how in the world did it come about that 
you — ? 

Aagot. You know, dear, that if any one sings your 
praisK, that b enough to make me theb friend at once. 
And when, to crown all, thb man did it who had behaved 
so unjustly to you, you can well believe that I went 
about singing for joy all day. That was the beginning 
of it — 
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Leonarda. Yes, tell me the whole stor 3 \ 

Aagol, That would be simply impossible, aunt! It 
would take me days! — ^But I can tell you this, that I had 
ho idea what it was that was upsetting my nerves in such 
a maamer. 

Leonarda. If you felt like that, why did you not come 
away? 

Aagot. That was just what I did! But that was also 
just what made the w’hole thing happen! 

Leonarda. How? Try and tell me a little more calmly 
and consecutively! 

Aagot. Thank you, aunt! It is good of you to listen 
tome! Good heavens, how I — {Bursts into tears.) 

Leo7tarda. There — there! Tell me all about it from 
beginning to end. 

Aagot. Yes — ^I was quite feverish for about a week — I 
thought I w’as ill — and the others kept asking what was 
the matter with me. And really I didn’t know. There 
is a whole heap of things I could tell you about those few 
days — but you wouldn’t be able to understand. 

Leonarda. Yes, I should. 

Aagot. No, you couldn’t possibly! I can’t, either. I 
was so wretched then — and now I am so happy — 

Leonarda. Well, tell me about it another time. But 
how did things come to a head? 

Aagot. He spoke to me — straight out! 

Leonarda. Proposed to you? 

Aagot. Yes. — Oh, I feel I am blushing again at the very 
thought of it. 

Leonarda. And you looked foolish? 

Aagot. I don’t know what I looked like! 

Leonarda. tVhat did you do ? 

Aagot. I gave one scream — a real good scream — and 
ran; ran home, packed my trunk, and got on board the 
boat as quick as I could. 
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LtomrSa. And was that all? 

Aagot. All? It happened out of doors amongst all the 
people. 

Leomrda. Aagotl 

Aagol. It liappencd so frightfully unexpectedly. I 
never v,as so frightened in my life — and so ashamed of 
myself afterwards. I did noUiing but crj’ on the boat^ 
nil the v.ay. 

Leonarda. But he must liavc come by the same 
boat. 

Aagot. Just fancy, he had travelled overland across the 
promontorj- and caught the boat on the other side. And 
I Imew notlung about it till I saw him before my eyes! 
I thought I should sink through the deck. I wanted to 
run away then, but — oh, aunt, I couldn’t! He looked at 
me with such a wonderful look in his eyes, and took hold 
of my hands. He spoke to me, but I don’t know what 
he said; everything seemed to be going round and round. 
And his eyes, aunt! Ah, you haven’t looked at them, 
and tliat is why you took it so — so — 

Leonarda. No, dear. 

Aagat. There is something about liis mere presence — 
something so true. And wlicn he looks at me and saj-s — 
not in words, you know, but stilhsays all the same “I 
love } ou so much,” I tremble all over. Oh, aunt, kiss me ! 
— ^Therel Tliank^'^heavcn. — Do you know v.hat he said 
to-day? 

Leonarda. No. 

Aagot. That the woman who had fostered — ^that was 
the word he used — such a solemn word, but then he is 
studying fOr the church — well, tliat the woman who had 
fostered such a girl — he meant me, you know — I thought 
of all my faults, but he will get to know tliem soon 
enough — ) 
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Lconaria. Well? That the woman who had fostered 
such a girl as you — 

Aagot. — as me, could not have her equal anywhere! 

Leonarda. You must have been praising me up nicely? 

Aagoi. On the contrary. It was afterwards, when he 
said he would come here first, before me — it was his duty, 
he said, to stand the first shock. "For heaven’s sake 
don’t,” I said; “ you don’t know her, she will crush 
you!” 

Leonarda. Oh, Aagot! 

Aagot. It was then that he said, " No, the woman who 
has fostered such a girl,” etcetera, etcetera. Ah, now I 
see you have been horrid to him, 

Leonarda. I had been worried all tlie morning — and I 
misunderstood — 

Aagot. You shall have no more worries after this. 
Because people are so kind, you know, and you are going 
to move about among them again. You, who are so good 
yourself — 

Leonarda. No, that is just what I am not. 

Aagot. You? You are only so very difficult to imder- 
stand, aunt! — Oh, what is it, dear? 

Leonarda. I am unhappy, Aagot! 

Aagot. Why, aunt? About me? 

Leonarda. You are the sunshine of my life; you have 
brought light and warmth and gentleness into it — but it 
is just because of that — 

Aagot. Because of that? Armt, I don’t understand ' 
you. 

Leonarda. I am clumsy, I am hard, I am suspicious — 
wicked. I am a savage, with no more seU-restraint than 
I ever had. What sort of a figure must I cut in his 
eyes— and in yours? Tell me! Am I not ^ clumsy, 
ugly— 
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Aagoi. You arc the sweetest woman in the whole world. 
It is only your indomitable strength and courage and 
youthfulness — 

Leonarda. No, no — tell me the truth! I deserve it! 
Because, you know, it has been for your sake that for eight 
years I have only associated with work-people. All that I 
have will be yours. So have some respect for me, Aagot 
— tell me the truth! Am I not — what shall I say? TeU 
me what I am! 

Aagot. Adorable! 

Leonarda. No, no! I have never realised as strongly 
as I do now how I have buried myself all these eight years. 
All the books I have read about the great movements 
going on in the world outside have not really enlightened 
me. All that I have read and thought fades away before 
the first gleam of life that reaches me from the real world 
of men and women. I see new beauty merely in your 
new clothes, your fashionable hat — ^the colours you are 
wearing — the way they are blended. They mean some- 
thing that I know nothing of. You bring a fragrance in 
with you — a breath of freshness; you are so dainty and 
full of life; whereas everything here has become so old, 
so heavy, so disjointed — and my life most of all. 

Aagot. Well, I must tell you what he said, since yuu 
won’t believe what I say. 

Leonarda. But he knew nothing about me? 

Aagot No — it only indirectly referred to you. He said 
he had never wanted so much to get to know any one, 
as he wanted to get to know you, because seeing much of 
me had made him discover you — that was the very expres- 
sion he used ! And it was an extraordinary chance that 

Leonarda. Stop I I can’t bear to think of it! — ^To think 
it should oe the very man whom we — we — 

Aagoi. Sated sol — yes, isn’t it extraordinary? 
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Leoimrda. The veiy first time you have been arvay from 
me! 

Aagoi. Yes! 

Leonarda. And you come back in a halo of reconcilia- 
tion and affection for him ! 

Aagot. But who is responsible for that, I should like to 
know! And you talk about your life here having made 
you clumsy and ugly — you, who can manufacture a 
goddess of victory like me! 

Leonarda. No, I don’t complain when I see you and 
hear you — when I have you with me! That is worth 
pajdng a price for. It ^\as selfish of me to think for a 
moment that the price was too high. You are in the 
springtime of your life — while I — 

Aagoi. You? What is wrong with your life? 

Leonarda. I am beginning to thiuk my life is over. 

Aagot. Yours? Your life over? Oh, you pain me by 
saying such a thing. 

Leonarda. I am very happy — very happy about all 
this! Believe me that is so. But you know — 

Aagoi. I know how tremendously and incomprehensibly 
you have changed! 

Leonarda. Go, my child — and bring him back! 

Aagoi. How delicious that sounds! Bring him back! 
{Gets up, then stops.) Thank you, my dear, sweet, darling 
aunt! (Site runs out. Leonarda falls into a chair by 
the table and buries her head in her hands. Aagot’s voice 
is heard without: “Yes, come along! ” arid HaGBArt’s, 
answering: “ Is it true? ’’) 

Aagot (coming in with HLagbart). Come along! (Leo- 
narda gets up, dries her eyes, and meets them wtih a smile.) 
Aunt, here he is ! 

Hagbart. Mrs. Falk ! 

Leonarda. Forgive me ! 
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Haghart. Wiat? — ^No, jxiu must forgive me ! I haven’t 
been able to ask you to ! I — 

Aagoi. We can talk about that another time! Let aunt 
look at you now ! 

Leonarda. You to'o won't disappoint one another. I 
can see tliat. 

Aagoi. It is wonderfully sweet of you. aunt! 

Leonarda. Yes, love one another! Bring some beauty, 
some warmth, some colour into this cold house! 

Aagoi. Oh, aunt — ! 

Leoitarda. Have you kissed her yet? (Aagot rnoves a 
ItUle atcay from Hacbart.) Go on! (They embrace.) 

Aagot (running from hint to Leonarda). But, dearest 
aunt, are >ou crying? 

Leonardo. Don’t bother about me! — Have you told 
your uncle, the bbhop, about it? 

Haghart. Not yet 

Leonarda. You haven’t? — ^Well, you have the worst of 
ifoelore you yet, 1 am alraid. 

Haghart. No; now that I have got as far as this, 
nothing shall stand in my way! 

Aagot. Do you hear tliat, aunt? 


Curtain. 



ACT II 


(ScENi :. — A room in the Bishop’s hottse, some ’.ceeks later, 
A door at the back of the room leads to another lar^e 
room. Another door in the right-hand icall : ieindoibs 
in the left. Well fonoard, by one of the windo~xs, a 
large easy-chair. Farther back, a zcriting-desk ani 
chair. On the right, near the door, a couch, and chairs 
ranged along the icall. Chairs also alongside the 
door at the back. The Bishop is sitting on the couch,^ 
talking to Hagbart.) 

Bishop. Jly dear Hagbart, you keep on telling me th^t 
you have acted up to your comnetions. Very well, do 
you vant to forbid my acting up to mine? 

Hagbart. You know that all I ask, uncle, is that you 
will see her and talk to her first. 

Bishop. But if that is exactly what I don’t wish to do? 
You have made things difficult for us, you know, by 
choosing a wife out of your ovm class — although at the 
same time we have grown fonder of her every daj'-, anti 
- are ready to do anything for her. But farther than that 
we cannot go. Do you want to read my letter? 

Hagbart. No. 

Bishop. I think you should. It is quite a polite letter. 

Hagbart. I know you can put things politely enough. 
But it is the fact, uncle — the fact of your doing it! 

Bishop. Yes — ^I carmot alter that. 

Hagbart. Could you not at all events postpone seadint 
the letter? 

Bishop. It is sent. 
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Uagiarl. Sent? 

Dishop, 'riiis inominp. 


Vc5. So there nothing more 


to be done. 

Has^bnrt. Uncle, you arc cruel! 

Bishop. How cm you say that, Hagbart? I have 
acquiesced in your givint: up your clerical cirecr~nnd 
Heaven alone knows what a grief tiuit is to me. {G(ts up.) 
But I will not .acquic-'ci- in your bnnging into my house a 
woman who does not even bc.ar her husband's name. Do 
we a-s mucli a« know who her hu'lxwrl was? She w.os 
both married and divorce-d abroad .\nd we don’t know 
anything more about her life since then; it k scarcely 
likdy it has been blameless. Since she came here she has 
never once been to church. She has ltd .a most eccentric 
life, and lately lias been allowing a man of very eaal 
reputation to visit her. 

llagbari. General Rosen? 

Bishop. Yes, General Rosen. He is next door to a 
drunkard. And he is a dissolute ichow in other wnj-s, too. 

Hagbart. He goes everywhere, all tlie same. He even 
comes here. 

Bishop. Well, you see, he distingukhed himself on 
militaiy sennee; he lias many sociable qualities, and he 
is well connected. It is the way of the world. 

IJagbari. But Mrs. Falk is not to be received? 

Bishop. She is a woman. 

Hagbart. How long will this sort of thing be endured? 

Btihop. Come, come — arc you getting those ideas into 
your head too? You seem to have imbibed a lot of new 
doctrines lately! 

Hagbart. You should have seen her and talked to her 
once at least, before making up your mind. 

Bishop. 1 will tell you something in confidence, Hagbart 
Justice Rost, who lives out there in the countiy, has^oftcii 
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seen General Rosen coming away from her house at most 
unseemly hours. I will have nothing to do with women 
of that sort. 

Hagbart. W'liat about men of that sort? 

Bishop. Well, as I said, that is quite another matter. 
Hagbart. Quite so. — JIrs. Falk takes compassion on 
the General; she interests herself in him. That is all. 
Bishop. Did she know him previous!}', then? 

Hagbart. Very likely. 

Bishop. Then she has her owm private reasons for acting 
as she does. 

Hagbart. Shall I tell you what it is? She has a kinder 
heart than any of us, and can make a sacrifice more 
willingly. 

Bishop. So you know that? 

Hagbart. Yes. Hers is a finer nature than any of 
ours; it is more completely developed, intellectually and 
morally. 

Bishop. I am listening to you with the profoundest 
amazement ! 

Hagbart. Oh, don’t misunderstand me! She has her 
faults. 

Bishop. Really, you admit that! — w’ant to beg some- 
tliing of you earnestly, Hagbart. Go away for a little 
W'hile. 

Hagbart. Go away! 

Bishop. Yes, to your uncle’s, for instance. Only for a 
week or a fortnight. You need to clear yoim thoughts, 
badly — about all sorts of things. Your brain is in a 
whirl. 

Hagbart. That is true; but — 

Bishop. Speak out! 

Hagbart. My brain has been in a whirl much longer 
than you hai'e bad any idea of. It has been so ever since 
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that day in winter when I did Jfrs. Folk such a horrible 
injustice. 

Bishop. Not exactly an injustice, but — 

Uagbart. Yes, an injustice I It was a turning point in 
my life. To think that I should have given way to such 
a fanatical outburst! It ended in my being terrified at 
myself — well, I won’t bore you with the whole story of 
my long fight with myself. You saw nothing of it, 
because I was not here. But at last, when I got ill and 
had to go away and take the waters, and then happened 
to see Aagot — the effect on me was more than anything 
I could have imagined. I seemed to see the truth; man- 
kind seemed different, and I seemed to hear the voice of 
life itself at last. You cannot imagine the upheaval it 
caused in me. It must be that she had something within 
her tliat I lacked, and bad always lacked! It was her 
wonderful naturalness; evciything she did was done with 
more charm and gaiety than I found in any one else, and 
she was quite unconscious of it herself. I used to ask 
myself what was the reason of it — how it could be that it 
had been her lot to grow up so free and wholesome. I 
realised that it was because I had been oblivious to what 
I lacked myself, that I had been so fanatically severe upon 
others. I know it is humiliating to confess it, but it is 
true. I have ahvays been blundering and impetuous. — 
But what was I going to say? 

Bishop. You were going to speak about Mrs. Falk, I 
presume. 

Hagbart. Yes! — ^Jfy dear uncle, don’t take it amiss. 
But all this time I have never been able to keep away 
from her. 

Bishop. Then it is she you have been talking to? 

Hagharl. Of course! — and of course, that is to say, to 
Aagot too. You propose my going away. I cannot! If 
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I could multiply mj-sell b}’ t^vo. or if I could double the 
length of the days, I should never have enough of being 
with her! No, I have seen daylight now. On no account 
can I go away. 

Bishop. And you call that seeing daylight! Poor boy! 

Hagbarl. I cannot discuss it with you. You would no 
more understand than you did that day when you took 
away those books of grandmother’s from me and put them 
in the lumber-room. 

Bishop. Oh, you are bringing that up again? Well, 
you are at liberty to do as you please. You shall not have 
the right to say I have exercised any compulsion. 

Hagbart. No, uncle, you are very good — to me. 

Bishop. But tliere is a new fact to be taken into con- 
sideration. I have noticed it for some days. 

Hagbart. \^'hat do you mean? 

Bishop. In all this conversation we have just liad, you 
have only mentioned Aagot’s name twice, at most. 

Hajari. But we nere not talking about Aagot. 

Bishop. Are you not in love with her any longer? 

Hagtari. Not in love with Aagot? {Laughs.) Can you 
ask that? Do j'ou mean to say — ? 

Bishop. Yes, I mean to say — 

Hagbart {laughing again). No, that is quite a misunder- 
standing on your part, uncle. 

Bishop. Well, I say it again: go away for a week or a 
fortnight, Hagbart! Consider the situation from a dis- 
tance — both your own position and that of others ! 

Hagbart. It is impossible, absolutely impossible, uncle. 
It would be just as useful to say to me: “ Lie down and 
go to sleep for a week or a fortnight, Hagbart; it will do 
you good ” ! No. All my faculties are awake at last — 
yes, at last — so much so, that sometimes I can scarcely 
control myself. 
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Bishop. That is the very reason. ^ 

llaghart. The very T&ason whj' I must go straight 
ahead, for once in my life! Ko, I must stay here now. 
— -Well, good morning, unde! I must go out for a 
turn, 

Bjshop. Go to call on Mrs, Falk, you mean. 

Haghart (laughittg). Unfortunately I haven’t the face 
to do that till tliis afternoon: I nas there the whole day 
yesterday. But our conversation has set all my thoughts 
agog again, and when I liavc no means of appeasing them 
I have to go out and nalk. Thank you, unde, for bang 
so indulgent to me! 

Bishop. Then you don’t wish to read my letter? 
Haghart. Ah, that is true — the letter! Tliat upsets the 
whole thing again. I don't know how I came to forget 
that. 

Bishop. You see for j ourself how confused and dis- 
tracted you arc. You need to puW yourself together. 
Go away for a little! 

Haghart. It is impossible' — Good-bye, uncle! 

Bishop. Here is grandmother! 

Enter the Grandmother and CORirELiA. 

Haghart. Good morning, grandmother! Have vou slept 
wdl? 

Grandmother {coming fora^ard on Corn-elia’s or?«). 
Excellently! 

Cornelia. She slept well into the morning. 

Bishop. I am delighted, grandmother. {Takes her other 
arm ) 

Grandmother. You needn’t shout so loud. It is a fine 
day to-day and I can hear very well. {To Hagbart.) 
You didn’t come in to see me last night. , 
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Hagharl. I came in too late, grandmother. 

Grandmother. I tell you, you needn’t talk so loud. 

Cornelia. She always wants to make out that she can 
hear. 

Grandmother {as they settle her in the big chair by the 
window). This is a nice seat — 

Bishop. And I am always delighted to see you sitting 
I there. 

Grandmother. The window — and the mirror over 
there. 

Cornelia. Yes, it enables you to see eveiyd:hing. 

Grandmother. How 5mu do shout, all 5mu good people! 

Bishop. I must go and change my things, if you will 
excuse me. (Goes out to the right.) 

Corneha. Do you want an5'thing more? 

Grandmother. No, thank you. (Cornelia goes out at 
the back.) 

Hft| 6 art. Dear, good gcawdmotdetl You ate tlte owly 
one here who understands me ! 

Grandmother {trying to look round the room). Are we 
alone? 

Hagbarl. Yes. 

Grandmother. Has your uncle called on Mrs. Falk? 

Hagbart. No, norse luck; he has written her a letter. 

Grandmother. I thought as much. 

Hagbart. Isn’t it shameful, grandmother! He won’t 
see her once, or talk to her, before judging her. 

Grandmother. They are all alike, these — . Are we 
alone? 

Hagbart. Yes, grandmother. 

Grandmother. You must have patience, Hagbart! You 
used to be patient. 

Hagbart. Yes, grandmother. 

Grandmother. I have seen so many generations — so 
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many different ^\•ays of behaving. In my day we were 
tolerant. 

Haglari. I enjoyed reading your books so much, grand- 
mother ! 

Grandmother. Of course you did. — ^Are we alone? 

Hagbart. Yes, grandmother. 

Grandmother. I am quite in love with your fiancee^ 
Hagbart. She is like what girls were in my day. 

Hagbart. Courageous, weren't they? 

Grandmother. Yes, and independent. They seem quite 
different nowadays. — ^Are we alone? 

Hagbart. Yes. 

Grandmother. You get married — and I will come and 
live with you and her. Hush! 

Hagbart. Do you mean it? 

Grandmother. Hush ! {Looks out of the toindow.) There 
is Justice Rost coming, with his wife. Go and tell your 
uncfel 

Hagbart, Yes. 

Grandmother. I might have expected it. They came 
up from the country yesterday. 

Hagbart. Good-bye, then, grandmother! 

Grandmother. Good-bye, my boy! (Hagbart goes out 
to the right. The door at the back is ofened. Cornelia 
ushers in ROst and Mrs. R&st.) 

Ccrnelia. Please walk in! 

Mrs. Rost. Thank you ! You must excuse us for calling 
so early. We came up from the country yesterday, and 
my husband has to go to the courts for a little while! 

RSst. I have to go to the courts to-day. {The Bishop 
comes in /row the right.) 

Bishop. Welcome! 

Rost and Mrs. Rost. Thank you ! 

Mrs. Rost. You must excuse our calling so early; but 
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we came up from the country yesterday, and my husband 
has to go to the courts tonSay. 

Rost. I have to g8 to the courts for a little while. 

Bishop. I know. 

Mrs. Rost. And there is the old lady in her chair 
already ! 

Rost. Good morning, my dear madam ! 

Rost. Good morning! — No, please don’t get up! 

Grandmother. Oh, I can get up still. 

Rost. Ah, I wish I were as active as you ! 

Mrs. Rost. My husband was sajnng to Miss Cornelia only 
last night — 

Grandmother. You need not strain yourself so. I can 
hear perfectly well. {The others exchange glances.) 

R5st. 1 was saying to Miss Cornelia only last night-.— 
we met for a few moments after the service — 

Grandmother. I know, I know. 

Rost. I said I had never known any one of over ninety 
have all their faculties so remarkably clear — 

Mrs. Rost. — so remarkably clear as yours! And such 
good health, too ! Jly husband has suffered a great deal 
from asthma lately. 

Rost. I have suffered a great deal from asthma 
lately. 

Mrs. Rost. And I from a heart trouble, which — 

Grandmother. We did not know anything about such 
ailments in my day. 

Mrs. Rost. Isn’t she sweet ! She doesn’t remember that 
people were sometimes ill in her day. 

Bishop. Lovely weather we are having ! 

Rost. Delightful weather! I cannot in the least under- 
stand how it is that I — . {The Bishop brings a chair 
forward for him.) Oh, please don’t trouble, my lord! 
Allow me. 
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Mrs. Rost. My husband must have caught cold. (Rhsx 
sits down.) > 

Cornelia. It certainly was draughty in church last night. 

Rost. But we sat in the comer farthest from the door. 

Mrs. Rost. We sat in the comer farthest from the door. 
That was why we were not able to bid your lordship good 
evening afterwards. 

Bishop. There was such a croud. 

Rost, Mrs. Rost, and. Cornelia. Such a crowd ! 

Mrs. Rost. These services must be a great help in your 
lordship’s labours. 

Rost. Yes, every one says that. 

Bishop. Yes, if only the result were something a little 
more practical. We live in sad times. 

All three {as before) Sad times 1 

Mrs. Rost. We only just heard yesterday — and we met 
so many friends that I was prevented from asking your 
sister about it — we have only just heard — 

Rost. And that is uhy we have come here to-day. We ^ 
believe in being straightforward! 

Mrs. Rost. Straightfonvard ! That is my husband’s 
motto. 

Bishop. Probably you mean about Hagbart’s engage- 
ment? 

Rost and Mrs. Rost. To Miss Falk? 

Cornelia. Yes, it is quite tme. 

Mrs. Rost. Really? 

Cornelia. My brother came to the conclusion that be 
had no right to oppose it. 

Rost. Quite so. It must have been a difficult matter 
for your lordship to decide. 

Bishop. I cannot deny that it was. 

Mrs. Rost. How Mr, Tallhaug has changed 1 

Rost Yes, it seems only the other day he — 
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Bishop. We must not be too severe on young people in 
that respect nowadays, Sirs. Rost. 

Rosi. It is the spirit of the time! 

Bishop. Besides, I must say that the young lady is by 
no means displeasing to me. 

Cornelia. My brother has a veiy- good opinion of her — 
although he finds her manner perhaps a little free, a little 
" too impetuous. 

Mrs. Rost. But her adoptive mother? 

Rost. Yes, her adoptive mother! 

Cornelia. My brother has decided not to call on 
her. 

Rost and Mrs. Rost. Really! 

Mrs. Rost. We are extremely glad to hear that! 

Rost. It was what we wanted to know! Everj’body 
we met yesterday was anxious to know. 

Mrs. Rost. Eveiybody! We were so concerned about it. 

Cornelia. My brother has WTitten to her, to make it 
quite clear to her. 

Rost. Naturally! 

Mrs. Rost. We are very glad to hear it ! 

Graitdmother {looking out of the -icindoic). There is a 
carriage stopping at the door. 

Cornelia. I tliought I heard a carriage, too. {Gets up.) 

Grandmother. There is a lady getting out of it. 

Mrs. Rost. A lady? — Good heavens, surely it is not — ? 
{Gets up.) 

Rost. iVhat do you say^ {Gets up.) 

Cornelia. She has a veil on. 

Mrs. Rost. I really believe — ! {To her husband.) You 
look, my dear — ^3’ou know her. 

Rost. It is she; I recognise her coachman Hans. 

‘ Bishop {who has got up). But perhaps it is Miss 
Aagot? 
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Corndia. No, it is not Miss Aagot. — She is in lilt house 
by this time. U'liat are we to do? 

Mrs. Rost. Has she not had your lordship’s letter? 

BisJwp. Yes, this morning. 

Rost. And in spite of tliat — ? 

Btshop. Perhaps (or that very reason. Ahem! — Cor*‘ 
ncliii, you must go down and — 

Corvdta. Not on any account! I refuse! 

Mrs. Rost (to her husband). Gime. dear! Be quick, let 
us get away. {Looks for her parasol.) Where is my 
parasol? 

Btshop (if! a lose voice). Won’t you wait a little while, 
Mr. Rost? 

Rost. Oho! 

Mrs. Rost. My parasol! I can’t find my parasol. 

Rost. Because you have got it in your liand, my love! 

Mrs. Rost. So I have! You sec how upset I am. Make 
liastc — come along ! Can we get out this tvay ? 

Rost. Through the Bishop’s bedroom! 

Mrs. Rost. Oh! — But if you come with me, my dear! — 
Are we to meet this t\oman? \Vhy do you stand still? 
Surely you don’t ivant to — ? 

Rost. Let us wait a little. 

Mrs. Rost. Wait? So that you may talk to her? Oh, 
you men — you are all alike! 

Btsh.op. But. you know, some one must — . Cornelia! 

Corneha. Not for worlds! I am not going to stir an 
inch. 

Grandmother. Gracchus! 

Bishop. Yes, grandmotlier? 

Mrs. Rost. Now the old lady is going to interfere. I 
thought as much! 

Grandmother. Courtesy is a duty that every one must 
recognise. 
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Bishop. You are quite right. {Goes towards the hack of 
the room ; at the same time a knock is heard on the door). 
Come in! {The door opens, and Leoxard.a. enters.) 

Mrs. Rost. It is she! 

Rost. Be quiet! 

Mrs. Rost. But wouldn’t you rather — ? 

Leonarda. Excuse me, am I speaking to the Bishop? 

Bishop. Yes, madam. WTiom have I the honour to — ? 

Leonarda. Mrs. Falk. 

Bishop. Allow me to introduce my sister — and Mr. 
Justice Rost and Mrs. Rost — and this is — 

Leonarda. “ Grandmamma ” of whom I have heard, I 
think! 

Bishop. Yes. Let me present Mrs. Falk to you, grand- 
mother. 

Grandmother {getting up). I am very glad to see you, 
ma’am. 

Mrs. Rost and Cornelia. WTiat does she say? 

Grandmother. As the oldest of the family — which is the 
only merit I possess — let me bid you welcome. (Leonarda 
gives a start, then kneels down and kisses her hand.) 

Mrs. Rost. Good gracious ! 

Cornelia. Well! 

Mrs. Rost. Let us go away! 

Rost {in a low voice). Does your lordship wish — ? 

Bishop {in the same tone). No, thank you — I must go 
through with it now. 

Rost. Good morning, then! 

Bishop. Many thanks for your visit and for being so 
frank with me. 

Mrs. Rost. That is always our way, your lordship. 
Good morning! 

Cornelia {as they advance to take leave of her). I will see 
you out. 
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Host {to the GRAJcn'tOTiinR). I hope I s!ial! always see 
you looking as well, madam! 

Mn. Rost. Good-bye, madam! No, please don’t dis- 
turb yourself. You liave over-extned yourself just now, 
you know. 

Graudinolher. The same to you. 

Ron and Mrs. Rost. I beg your p.ardon? 

Bishop. She thought you were rvishing her good day — ■ 
or something of thiat sort. 

Rost and .Vrs. Rost. Oh, f see! {They laugh, Theyhenr 
ceremontmisly in silence la Leo.vap.da, as they pass her ; 
CORxm-l.s and the BisiioP go icith them to see them out, the 
Bisnor turning at the door and earning hack into the room.) 
Bishop {to Leokard.^). Won’t you sit down? 

Lconarda. Your lordship sent me a lettc-r to-day. (She 
pauses for an cr.s-xer, but scitkoui cjfcci.) In it you give 
me to understand, as politely as possible, that your family- 
docs not wish to have any intercourse witli me. 

Bishop. I imagined, Mrs. Falk, that you bad no such 
desire, either previously or now. 

Leonarda. YTiat it really means is that you 'vant me 
to make over my property to the two young people, and 
disappear. 

Bishop. If you choose to interpret it in that wav, Mrs. 
Falk. ' ' 

Leonardo. I presume your nephe-w has told you th.at 
mj- means are not such as to allow of my pronding 
for one establishment here and another for myself clse- 
■nhere. 

Bishop. Quite so. But could you not sell your pro- 
perty? 

Leonarda. And all three of us leave here, your lordship 
means? Of course that would be possible; but the 
property is just now becoming of some a-alue, because of 
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the projected railway — and, besides, it has been so long 
in our family. 

Bishop. It is a verj' fine property. 

Leonarda. And veiy dear to us. 

Bishop. It pains me deeply that things should have 
taken this turn. 

Leonarda. Then may I not hope that the fact may 
influence your lordship’s decision in some degree? 

Bishop. My decision, madam, has nothing to do nith 
your property. 

Leonarda. During all tliese eight years have I offended 
j’ou in any way — or any one here? 

Bishop. Mrs. Falk, you know quite well that you have 
not. 

Leonarda. Or is it on account of the way I have brought 
up my niece — ? 

Bishop. Your niece does you the greatest credit, madam. 

Leonarda. Then perhaps some of my people have been 
laying complaints about me? — or some one has been 
complaining of them? 

Bishop. Not even the most censorious person, my dear 
madam, could pretend that you have been anything but 
exemplary in that respect. 

Leonarda. Then what is it? 

Bishop. You can scarcely expect me to tell a lady — 

Leonarda. I will help you out. It is my past life. 

Bishop. Since you say it yourself — ^yes. 

Leonarda. Do you consider that nothing can expiate a 
past — about which, moreover, you know nothing? 

Bishop. I have not seen in you any signs of a desire to 
expiate it, Mrs. Falk. 

Leonarda. You mean that you have not seen me at 
confession or in church? 

^Bishop. Yes. 
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Lconarda. Do you want me to seek expiation by being 
untrue to myself? 

Bishop. No; but the way I refer to is the only sure 
one, 

Leotiarda. Tlierc arc others, I have chosen tlic way of 
hard work and duty. 

Bishop. I said the only sure way. Sfrs, Falk. Your 
way does not protect against temptation. 

Lconarda. You have something definite in your mind 
when you say that, have you not? — Shall I help you out 
again? It is General Rosen. 

Bishop. Precisely. 

Leonardo. You think I ought to send him aw'ay? 
Bishop. Yes, 

Lconarda. But it would be all up with him if I did. And 
there is a good deal of ability in him. 

Bishop. I liave neither the right nor the desire to 
meddle in affairs I know nothing of; but I must say that 
only a person of unimpeachable reputation should attempt 
the rescue of such a man as General Rosen. 

Leonardo. You are quite right. 

Bishop. You are paying too high a price for it, Mrs. 
a , and without any certainty of achieving anything. 
Leonardo. Maybe. But there is one aspect of the 
matter that you have forgotten. 

Bishop. And that is? 

Leonardo. Compassion 

thf^lrf; Q“^'\f-Yes.-Of course, if you approach ' 
LconarUTon dl^°belielrit? 

<10 grd;::n am^SUroilSrepuSrnr"^ ^ 
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• Bishop. Undoubtedly. 

' Leonarda. Well, will your lordship not apply that maxim, 
to yourself? It is quite possible that for a while your 
congregation’s faith in you might be a little disturbed if 
3 'ou were to call upon me; but you know now, from my 
ouTi lips, that the rumours you have heard are false, and 
that you ought rather to be all the more anxious to support 
me in wliat I am trying to do. And in that way you ■will 
do a good turn to these two young people, and to me, 
without driving me away. For some years now I ha'V'c 
lived only for others. One does not do that without 
making some sacrifices, my lord — especially when, as in 
my case, one does not feel that one’s life is quite over. 

Bishop. You look the picture of youth, Sirs. Falk! 

Leonarda. Oh. no — still I have not done it without a 
struggle. And now I want a little reward for it. Who 
would not ? I want to spend my life with those for whom 
I have sacrificed myself; I want to see their happiness 
and make it mine. Do not rob me of that, my lord! It 
depends upon you ! 

Bishop. I do not quite see how it depends upon me, 

Leonarda. It depends upon you for this reason; if my 
exile is to be the price paid for her marriage, my niece will 
never consent to wed your nephew. 

Bishop. That W’ould be very distressing to me, Mrs. 
Falk. 

Leonarda. I made haste to come to you, before she 
should know anything about it. I have brought j’our 
letter with me. Take it back, my lord ! (Searches in ha- 
pocket for the letter.') 

Bishop (noticing her grmcing atixieiy). YTiat is wrong? 

Leonarda. The letter! — ^I laid it on my desk while I 
dressed to come out. meaning to bring it with me — but 
in my hurry and anxiety I have forgotten it! And now 

F 
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Aagot IS maJcing out accounts at that very desk. If she 
sees your handwiting she ivill suspect something at once, 
bemuse of course we liave been expecting you everj' da)-. 
Btshop. Well, I suppose there is nothing''to be done?’ 
eonarda. Indeed there is. tWien she comes here — for 
She will understand everything and come straight here— 
could not your lordship meet her yourself, and say to her—. 
{Slops short.) ^ 

Bishop Say what? ^ 

Leonarda. I have been mistaken. People should be 

but by wliat they ha^^e 
anoZ ' 'Efforts t^ards 

that ^ rn^n to teach my congregation^ 

m yo- aunt next Lday." 

Bishop { Thi? again itmards the 

£lones‘LlS/trr“'= She 

e^ntf than t ^ ^ban ours-at all 

c>enis tnan ours is in tht? itfi-i« a. r t 

All the wisdom of her lone life i^ l out-of-thew-ay place 

words: Have forbearance^ "P 

Bishop. There is one kind of fr,..i, 
that is forbidden us-th7fOTbL2 
the distinction between good and etl' Th 
toleration ” of my grandmotwC: 
not an example to be followed. ^ tneant; but it is 

Leonarda (leaving the Grandmother’s rr t t. 
eixed-if I seem of no account, from the iS t I 
from which you look upon lifa-remembeJ t£t 

One who w-as the friend of sinners. “at you serv-e 

Bishop. I w'ill be your friend when I see v 
your soul’s salvation. I wUi do aU I can then ' 
eonarda. Help me to expiate mv past' Ti 
everything to m^and is not much foryou to d^ “^“y 
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ask for a little show of coortesj’, instead of indignities ! I 
will contrive that we shall seldom meet Only don’t 
drive me away — because that means exposing me to 
contempt Believe me, I will give you no cause for shame; 
and your good deed will be rewarded by the gratitude of 
the young people. 

•Bishop. I am deeply distressed at liaving to take up this 
attitude towards you. You are bound to think me hard- 
hearted : but that is not the case. I have to consider that 
I am the guardian of thousands of anxious consciences. 

I dare not for my nephew’s sake oSend the respect they 
feel for me, the trust they put in me; nor dare I disregard 
the law we all must follow. For a bishop to do as I have 
done in openbg my doors to your niece, is in itself no 
small tiling, when you consider the dissensions that are 
going on in the Qiurch nowadays. I cannot, I dare not, 
go farther and open my doors to a woman whom my whole 
congregation — albeit unjustly — ^well, I won’t wound your , 
feelings by going on. 

Leonarda. Really? 

Bishop. Believe me, it gives me great pain. You have 
made a remarkable impression upon me personally. 
{Meanwhile the Graatomother has got up to go out of the 
' room.) 

Leonarda. Are you going away? {The Bishop goes to 
the wall and rings a bell.) 

Grandmother. Yes — am too old for these scenes. And, 
after what I have just heard, I am sure I have no right 
to sit here either. (Cornelia comes in, tahes her arm, and 
assists her otti.) 

Leonarda {coming forward). Now I can say this to your 
lordship: 3'ou have no courage. Standing face to face 
with me here, you know what you ought to do, but dare 
not do it. 
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Bishop. Ym nre a tvoman-jo J ufil not answer. 
UMiarda. It is I am a svomnn tisnt j-ou has 

said thm-, to me U>.,Jay that you «oa!d not have said ! 

to icnc-ral Rosea, for iastance—a man wlio is aUotve 
o rome to jour lordshij/e house in rpite of his past ILU 
*1110 hn present iifr Ufo, * 

lie shall come here no more in future. Reridei 
vou cannot demy that there is a dillcrc-nce hetween vou 
two cases. 

“ dtiicrcnce: but I did no* 
iT ■ ' n^ade on thc^e lines. Xor die 

.'■o'trduty sv.is to protect, not tht 
vice '•nft'^rr ’ 1^^? f’-ronger~to counterumce open 

B,3}u.p. Do you think there is any use in our preloa-ing 
tins conversation? * 

iUcOT opens ike door at tke hack and calls from the 
doonray. 

Aagot. Aunt! 

Aagot! Good heavens] 

Aagot (coming forzeard). Aunt! 

Aagot. No, I cannot. This is too much 
Rir^o/. \\ou!d you ladies rather be alone =■ 

Aagot. IVhere is Hagbart? 

Bishop. He has gone out for a walk 
Ayt. It makes me boil witli rage'] Co th.'c 
be the price of my being received into you^r fata 
I 'vas to sell tlie one svho has been a mnit 
her, whom I love and honour more tlian I ZItuT' 
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Bishop. Mrs. Falk, do you wish to continue? — or — 

Aagot. Continue what? Your negotiations for the sale 
of my dear one ? No. And if it were a question of being 
admitted to heaven without her, I should refuse! 

Bishop. Child! Child! 

Aagoi. You must let me speak! I must say what is in 
mj’ heart. And this, at any rate, is in it — that I hold 
fast to those I love, with all the strength that is in my 
being! 

Bishop. You are young, and speak with the exaggera- 
tion of youth. But I think we should do better to put an 
end to this intennew ; it can lead to nothing. 

Leonarda. Let us go. 

Hagbakt appears at the door. 

Aagot {seeing him before the others). Hagbart! 

Hagbart. I heard your voice from outside. Mrs. Falk — 

Aagot. Hagbart! (She goes ioroards him, but as he 
hastens to her side she draws back.) No — don’t touch 
me! 

Hagbart. But, Aagot — ? 

Aagot. Why did you not manage to prevent this? You 
never said a word to me about it! 

Hagbart. Because really 1 knew nothing about it. 

Aagot. One becomes conscious of such things as that 
without needing to be told. It hasn’t weighed much on 
your mind! — Did you not know of it just now? 

Hagbart. Yes, but — 

Aagot. And )'ou didn’t fly to tell us? 

Hagbart. It is true I — 

, Aagot. Your mind was taken up with something else 
altogether. And my only aim in life has been that every- 
thing should be made right for her! I thought you were 
going to do that. 
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Eoghart. You are -uniust, Aagot. What can I do — ? ^ 

Aagoi. Ko, you are too much of a dreamer. But this 
you must realise — that I am not going to buy an honoured 
position at tire price of insults to my aunt; tliat is the 
verj' last thing possible. 

Haghari. Of course! But need there be any question 
of that? I will come and IK’e with you t%vo, 
and — ^ 

Aagot. You talk like a fool! 

Leonardo. Aagot! Aagot! 

Aagot. Ohj 1 feel so hurt, so deceh-ed, so mortified — I 
must say it out. Because to-day is not the first of it — 
nor is this the only tiling. 

Leonardo. No, I can understand that. But what is it? 
You are wounding his love for you. 

Aagot (bitterly). His love for me! 

Leonardo. Are j-ou out of your mind? You are taE:ing 
wildly! ’ ' 

Aagot. No, I am only telling the truth! 

Leonardo (earr^estly, and lerxenng her voice). Angry, 
words, Aagot? You, who have seen into the bottom of 
his heart in quiet sacred moments! You who know how 
true, how stedfast he is! He is different from other men, 
Aagot — 

Aagot (drawing auray/rcon her). Stop! stop! Y’ou don't 
see! 

Leonarda. You are out of your senses, my child ! Your 
beha-viour is disgracing us. 

Aagot. The greatest disgrace is his, then — because it is 
not me he loves ! (Bursts into tears and rushes to the hock 
oj the room.) 

Bishop (to Hagbarx, in a law voice). I hope now you 
win go away for a little while. 

Hagbart. Yes. 
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Bishop. Come away, then. (Goes out io the left, Hag- 
BAET foUmos him.) 

Aagot (coming fonoard io Leonarda). Can you forgive 
me? 

Leonarda. Let us go home. 

" Aagot. But say something kind to me. 

Leonarda. No. 

Aagot. I won’t let you go awa}' till you do. 

Leonarda. I cannot, 

Aagot. Aunt. I am not jealous of you. 

Leonarda. Be quiet! 

Aagot. Only you must let me go away for a few days — 
I must get things straight in my mind. (Bursts info 
tears.) Oh, aunt — for pity’s sake — do you love him? 
(Leonarda tries to get away from her.) I don’t love him 
any longer! If you love him, aunt, I will give him up! 

Leonarda. At least hold your tongue about it, here in 
another person’s house! — ^If you are not coming with me, 
I am going home by myself. 

Aagot. Then I shall never follow you. 

Leonarda. You are completely out of your senses! 

Aagot. Yes; I cannot live, unless j'ou speak to me 
gently and look at me kindly. — God keep jmu, aunt, now 
and always! 

Leonarda (turning to her). Mj' child! 

Aagot. Ah! (Throws herself into her arms.) 

Leonardo. Let us go home! 

Aagot. Yes. 


Curtain. 
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davs later. On the left, a sti’vneT-house trtlh Sable and 
eh.cirs. A large basket, half full cf afpUs, ts a: the 
Sable Leonaf.da zs standing talhng to PEDEESEy.) 


Leonerda. Very well, Pedersen; if tise horses lire not 
needed here, we mny as %vefl send to fetch Aacot 
borne. Can we send to-day? 

Pedersen. CcrtaLnly, ma'am. 

Lcor.arda. Then please send Hans as soon as possible 
with a pair of horses to the hill farm for her. It is too 
cold for her to be up tlicrc non , anyway. 

Pedersen I will do so. (Turm to gi>.} 

Leonerda. By the nny. Pedersen, how has t'nat little 
aGair of yours been going? 

Pedersen. Oh — 

Leonerda, Come to me thb evenmg. We will see if we 
can continue our httie taD: about it, 

Pedersen. I have been vrishinir for that for a long tias.e, 
ma’am 

Lcor.arda. Ves. for the last eight or tea days I have not 
been abse to thin'tt of anything properly. 

Pedersen. We have ah noticed that there has been 


Sjmethmg wrong with you, ma’am. 

Leonardo. Weallhaveourtrou'oles. (PEDESSEy rrsiir,- 
Caet as L'Eos:.^TSD.^ begins to pick apples carefuUy from c 
young tree artd put them zn a smell basket that ts on her erm^ 
he goes out io the left. Haceaet appears from the right ^ 
ar.i stands for a ker seeing kinz.) 

I ^ 
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Hagharl. JIrs. Falk! (Leonarda gives a liille scream.) 
I your pardon, but I have been looking for you every- 
where. How are you? I have only just this moment 
got back. 

Leonarda. Aagot is not at home. 

Haghart. I know. Has she been away the whole 
time? 

Leonarda. Yes. 

Haghart. Will she be away long? 

Leonarda. I am sending the horses up to-day, so she 
should be here by the day after to-morrow. 

Haghart. It n as you I wanted to speak to, Mrs. Falk. 

Leonarda. About Aagot? 

Hagharl. Yes, about Aagot — amongst other tilings. 

Leonarda. But couldn’t you wait — ^till some other time? 

Haghart. JIrs. Falk, I came straight here from the 
steamer; so you can see for yourself — 

Leonarda. But if it concerns Aagot, and she is not here? 

Haghart. The part of it that concerns Aagot is soon 
said. She was perfectly right — only I did not know it at 
the time. 

' Leonarda. Good God 1 

Haghart. I do not love Aagot. 

Leonarda. But if Aagot loves you? 

Hagharl. She has showed me lately that she does not. 
Did she not tell you so, plainly? 

Leonarda. She was — how shall I put it? — too excited 
for me to attach much importance to what she said. 

Haghart. Then she did tel! you so. I thought she had 
— indeed I was sure of it. Aagot does not love me, but 
she loves you. She wants you to be happy. 

Leonarda. If you do not love Aagot, it seems to me you 
ought not to have come here. 

Haghart. Perhaps you are right. But I am not the 
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same man ns 1 was when I used to come here before j nor 
do I come for the same reason. 

Leonaria. If you do not iovc Aagot, I must repeat that 
you have no right to be here, Voa otve that much cen* 
sideration both to her and to me. 

Bagbart. I assure you that it is from nothing bat the 
smeerest consideration for j'ou that I am here now. 

L'uncrda (v-ko up to Ikts pom', l.cs bcin standing by ll>e 
Uec) Tncn I must go! 

Hcgharl. You won’t do that! 

Leoncida. You seem to me completely changed. 

Hcgbari. Thank goodness for that’: — because I dtn’t 
feel any great respect for the man I was before, llanj 
people can decide such things in a moment, but it has 
taken me time to see my course dearly. 

Lco'-.ardc. I don’t understand you. 

Baghcrl {clrnasi hifort the zeards are out of her tnculhj 
corr.-.ng close to her). You do understand me! 

Lconarda. It would be wicked: Take care! 

Hagbari. Your hand is trembling — 

Lconarda. That is not true! 

Hagbari. They say there is a desu! in every one that 
should not be waked. It is a foolish saying, because these 
devils are our sital forces. 

Lecnarca. But we ought to haee them under control. 
Teat IS the lesson my life has taught me; it has cost me 
dear, and I mean to profit by it. 

Hcgbari. If I did not behese that it was the imnulse 
of truth itsUf that guided me to you, I should not be 
standing here. I has e had a leng struggie. I have had 
to give up one prejudice after another, to enable my soul 
to find itself fully and go forward confidentlv. It has 
brought me to you — and now we wil! go forward together. 

Lconarda. That might have been, without this. 
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Baghart. I love you ! It is you I have loved in her — 
since the verj’ first day. I love you ! 

Leomrda. Then have respect for me — and go! 

Baghart. Leonarda! 

Leomrda. No, no! (Shnttks away from htm.) Oh, why 
did this happen? 

Baghart. It has come upon us step by step. The cruel 
obstacles in our way have only proved friends to us, in 
bringing us together. Give j’ourself up to happiness, as 
I do now! 

Leomrda. I do not deserve happiness. I have never 
expected that. 

Baghart. I don’t know what you have gone through to 
make you what you are now — so beautiful, so good, so 
true; but this I do know, that if the others had not judged 
you by your failures. I should not have loved you for what 
you have achieved. And I thought that might give me 
some value in your eyes. 

Leomrda. Thank you for that, from my heart ! — But the 
world disapproves of such things. It disapproves of a 
young man’s making love to an older woman, and if — 

Baghart. I have never cared much about the world’s 
opinion, even in the days when I was most hidebound in 
prejudice. It is your opinion I want — yours only! 

Leomrda. And my answer is that one who is alone can 
get along without the w’orld’s sympathy — but it is different 
with a couple. They will soon feel the cold wind of the 
world’s displeasure blowing betw^een them. 

Baghart. I\Tien you answ'er me, it makes what I have 
said seem so formal and ceremonious — so clumsy. But 
I must just be as I am; I cannot alter myself. Dearest, 
from the moment I felt certain that it was you I loved, 
only one thing seemed of any importance to me — every- 
thing else was blotted out. And that is why 1 do not 
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Mderetand what you say. Do you suppose they w-fll try 
to make me tire of you ? Do you suppose that is possible? 

_ Leonarda. Kot now, but later on. There wall come a 
tune — 

Hagbart. \ es, a time of work — of self-derclopment! It 
has come now. That is why I am here! Perhaps a time 
0 conflict may come too— heaven send that it mav! Are 
we to pay any heed to that? No I You are fre^, and I 

am free; and our future is in our own hands 
Leonarda. Besides, I have grown old— 

Hagbari. You I 

Leonardo —and jealous, and troublesome; while you 
are the incarnation of smuth and joy. 

Hagbart. You have more youth in you than I. You 
are an enchantress ! AVL your life you will be showing me 
new aspects of yourself-as you me doing now.lach 
^r wiU invest you with a new beauty, netv spiritual 

ElT nv. T ^ '^'’derstand you, or only 

bv iLc T ^ sit dose in your heart, warmed 

, irresistible power of truth that 

Su^rto I'®? 

your^soul ^ anfatho.mable depths of 

Your words are like the spring breezes 

S? tot M „I d«dly P.®1 „r 

D breath of hfe to you, surpassingly more than to 
^y one else I have ever seen; a^that i whv sut^Jase 

ness^oT hfe disappointments and empti- 

that IS true and smcere-you are tremblin^l ^ 

_ Leon^da. You understand me in a tov I tbn,,,,!,*- 
impossible! It takes away all my xesolution : i> “ 
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Hagbart. Surely you saw it in all the many talks we 
have had? 

Leonarda. Yes. 

Hagbart. Then is that not a proof that we two — ^ 

Leonarda. Yes, it is true! I can hide nothing from 
you. (Bursts into tears.) 

Hagbart. But why this unhappiness? 

Leonarda. I don’t know! It pursues me all day, and 
all through the sleepless night. (Weeps helplessly.) 

Hagbart. But it has no real existence. It might, in the 
case of others; but not in our case — not for us. 

Leonardo. I spoke in my distress, v ithout thinking. I 
threw out the first thing that came into my head, to tr}' 
and stop you. But it is not that — oh. God ! (Sways as 
if half Sicootmtg.) 

Hagbart (rushing to her side). Leonarda! 

Leonardo. No, m! Let me be! 

Hagbart. You know your love is too strong for you — 
will you not give way to it? 

Leonarda. Hagbart, there is something about it that is 
not right — 

Hagbart. Do }'Ou mean in the way it has come about? 
In Aagot’s having been the means of leading me to you? 
Think of it, and you will see that it could not have 
happened otherwise. 

Leonarda. Talking about it will not help me. I must 
see Aagot; I must speak to Aagot. 

Hagbart. But you have done that! You know it is you 
that love me, and not she. You know it is you that I 
love, and not her. Mdiat more do you need ? 

Leonarda. I want time. I ivant not to lose the self- 
control I have won for mj'self by years of renunciation 
and self-sacrifice, and was so proud of. But it won't 
obey me when you speak to me. Your words possess me 
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in spite of myself. If there is any happiness on carthj 
it is to find one’s every thought faultlessly understood. 
But that happiness brings a pain with it — for me, at any 
rate. No, don't answerl You are too strong for me; 
because I love you — love you as only one can who has 
never believed such joy could exist or could possibly come 
to her — and now the depths of my peace axe troubled with 
the thought that it is treachery to my child. 

Ha^bart. But you know that it is not! 

Lcor.arda. I don’t know. Let me have time to think ! 
I am afraid, and my fear revives forgotten memories. 
More tlian that — I am afraid of tlie immensity of my love 
for you, afraid of dragging you with me into a whirlpool 
of disasterl — No, don’t answer! Don’t touch me! — 
Ilagbart, do you love me? 

Haghart. Can you a.sk that? 

Leonards. Then help me! Go away! — Be generous. 
Let ray heart know tliis triumph and see you in its 
glorious rays ! Other women do not need that, perhaps — 
but I need it — ^go ! 

Hagbari. Leonarda! 

Leonardo. Wait till you hear from me. It will not be 
long. YTiatevcr happens, be patient — and remember, 
I love you! — No, don’t say anything! I have neither 
courage nor strength for anything more. {Her voice sinbs 
to a whisper.) Go! {He turns to go.) Hagbart! {He 
stops.) WTiat you have said to me to-day has given me 
the greatest happiness of my life. But your going away 
now without a word will be more to me than all you have 
, said. {He goes out.) 

Leonarda {staiuls for some moments in a kind of ecstasy, 
moves, and stands still again. Suddenly she calls out): 
Aagotl 

Aagot {from without). Arc you there? 
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Leomrda. My dear child ! (Goes out, aitd comes in again 
with Aagot in her arms.) Did you walk ? 

Aagot. The whole way! (She is carrying her hat in her 
hand, appears hoi and sunburnt, and bears evident signs of 
having made a long journey on foot. She takes off a knap- 
sack which she has been carrying on her back.) I washed in 
a brook to-day and used it as a looking-glass as well! 

Leonarda. Have you been walking all night? 

Aagot. No j I slept for a little while at Opsal, but I was 
out by sunrise It was lovely! 

Leonardo. And I have just been arranging to send and 
fetch you. 

Aagot. Really? Well, they can fetch my things. I 
could not wait any longer. 

Leonarda. You look so well. 

Aagot. Oh. that is because I am so sunburnt. 

Leonarda. You are feeling all right again, then — ^now? 

Aagot. Splendid, aunt! All that is over, now. — I have 
had a letter from grandmother. 

’ Leonarda. Was that letter from her that I sent on to 
you? I could not make out whom it was from. 

Aagot. Yes, it was from her. Here it is. You must 
hear it. 

Leonarda. Yes. 

Aagot (reads) “ My dear child. I have not written a 
letter for many years, so I do not know' what this will be 
like. But Hagbart is away, so I must tell jou myself. 
Do not be distressed any longer. As soon as you are 
married, I will come and live with you.” Isn’t that 
glonous, aunt? (She is trembling with happiness, and 
throws her arms round Leonarda’s neck.) 

Leonarda. But — 

Aagot. But what? There is no more " but ” about it, 
don’t you see! It is on your account. 
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Ltor-mia. On iny account? Yt?, but — v;l.st about 
you? How do you stand — with Ilagbart? 

Angot. Oh, tint? — Wdl, I will tell you the whole story I 
I can do tliat now. — Oh, don’t take it all to seriously, 
aunt' It real!;, IS nothing. But kt us sit down. {Brings 
fffnrard a srei, as she sp-eks ) I really feel as if I wanted 
to stt dowTi for a little while, too! — Well, you see, it came 
upon me like itn unc-xpteted attack — a blow from behind, 
as It were. Kow, my dear aunt, don't look so troubled. 
It IS all over now. As a matter of fact, the b.ginnir.g of 
It all was a play I sriW 
Lexmerda A play ? 

Aegot. We saw it trgcUirr once, you and I, do you 
remember? Scribe’s BaiaiVe de Dames. 

Leonardo. Yes. 

Aaget. And I remember dunking and saying to jmu'. 
Tli.at fellow Henri, in the play, w.ts a stupid fellow. He 
liad the choice between a strong-natured, Itandsome, 
spirited wom.an, who was ready to give her life for him, 
and a chfld who wras really 3 stupid little thing — for she 
was, it is no use denying it, aunt — and he chose the 
insignificant little person. No, 1 would rather sit down 
here; I can rest better so. All, tint Is good! And now 
you mustn’t look me in the face oftencr than I want to 
let you, because you take it too dreadfully solemnly, and 
I am going to tell you something foolish now. — ^All of a 
sudden it flashed across my mind; Good heavens! the 

woman was , and the little hussj- ivith the curly hair 

was , and he? ButHagbart is a man of some sense; 

he had chosen otherwise! And I did not know; bat I 
realised at the same time that almost from the first dav 
Hagbart used always to tall: to you, and only to yon, and 
hardly at all to me except to talk about you. I got so 
miserable about it that I felt as if some one liad puta knife 
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into my heart; and from that moment — 1 am so ashamed 
of it now — I had no more peace. I carried an acliing pain 
in my heart night and day, and I thought my heart itself 
would break merely to see him speak to you or you to 
him. I am ashamed of myself; because what was more 
natural than that he should never be tired of talking to 
you? I never should, myself! 

Leomrda. But still I don't see — don't understand 
yet — 

Aagot. Wait a bit ! Oh, don’t look so anxiously at me ! 

It is all over now, you know. 

Leotiarda. ^^^3at is all over? 

Aagot. Bless my soul, wait! Aunt, dear, you are more 
impatient than I am myself! I do not want you to think 
me worse than I am, so I must first tell you how I fought 
with myself. I lay and cried all night, because I could 
not talk to you about it. and in the da>’time I forced 
mj'self to seem merry and lively and happy. And then, 
aunt, one day I said to myself quite honestly : Why should 
you feel aggrieved at his lotdng her more than you ? l\Tiat 
are you, compared with her? And how splendid it would 
be, I thought, for my dear aunt to find some one she could 
truly love, and that it should be I that had brought them 
together ! 

Leonarda. That was splendid of you, Aagot! 

Aagot. Yes, but now I mustn’t make myself out better 
than I am, either. Because I did not alwaj'S manage to 
look at it that way; veiy often somethmg verj' like a sob 
kept rising in my throat. Bat then I used to talk to 
myself seriously, and say: Even supposing it is your omi 
happiness you are giving up for her sake, is that too much 
for you to do for her? No, a thousand times no! And 
' even supposing he does not love you any more, ought you 
not to be able to conquer jmur own feelings? Surely it 

G 
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'ROtild be cowardly not to bo able to do tlisti Tcink no 
■more of Hm, :f he doer not love you! 

Lfonajda. Aagot. I cmnoi tel! you f/.w 1 admire yea, 
and love you, end how proud I am of you! 

Angoi. Ob, aunt, I ncv’cr rerdietd as I did l5;^n w hat you 
isave been to me! I knew that if I were capable of any 
great deed, anything really good or realiv dne, it mas yon 
tk'it ted planted the impulse in me. And then I scught 
cs'ery oppxTrUinhy to bring UiLs about; I v.'mtcei to take 
ever so humble a psaxt in it, hut svithont your hearing a 
word or a sigh from me. Besides, I had yon always before 
me as an example; because 1 ktwr-e ti^at you would have 
done it for tnt — indeed that you had already done ss 
mucli. Your example wa- like a thmlng beacon to ms, 
aunt! 

Leonarde. Aagot! 

Aagoi. But you don't seem to be as teppy about it as 
1 am! Don’t you understand yet how it all happened? 
Leonaria. Yet, but — about the result of it? 

Aagol. Dearest, you know all about that! — ^No, it is 
true, you don’t! I must not forget to tell you that; 
otherwise you won't be able to understand why I behaved 
so stupidly at the Bishop's. 

Leonerda. No. 

Acgoi. Well, you see, when I was hill of this splendid 
dcUnnination to sacrifice myself so as to make you happy, 
I used to feel a regular fury come over me because Hagbart 
noticed no change in me — or, to be more correct, did not 
understand it in the least. He used to go about as if be 
■were in a dream. Isn’t it extraordinary' how one thing 
leads to another.^ My feeling was stronger than I had 
any idea of; because when the B'lshop wanted to slight 
you — and that was 13:e a stab from behind, too. — I 
absolutely lost ray' head with Hagbart because cf his not 
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having prevented that, instead of going about dreaming. 
I don’t know — but — well, j-ou saw yourself what hap- 
pened. I blurted out the first thing that came into my 
head and was abominably rude; you were angry; then 
we made friends again and I went away — and then, aunt — 

Leonarda. And then — ? 

Aagot. Then I thought it all over! All the beautiful 
things you said to me about him, as we were going home, 
came back to me more and more forcibly. I saw you as 
I had always known you, noble and gentle. — It was so 
wonderful up there, too ! The air, the clearness, the sense 
of space! And the lake, almost always calm, because it 
was so sheltered ! And the wonderful stillness, especially 
in the evening! — And so it healed, just as a wound heak. 

Leonarda. \Miat healed? 

Aagot. The pain m my heart, aunt. All the difficulties 
vanished. I know Hagbart to be what you said — ^noble 
and true. And you too, aunt! You would neither of you 
have wished to give me a moment’s pain, even uncon- 
sciously, I knew. It w'as so good to realise that! It was 
so restful, that often while I was thinking of it, I w'ent to 
sleep where I sat — I was so happy ! — Ah, how I love him ! 
And tlien came grandmother’s letter — . 

Haks comes i7t, but does not see Aagot at first. 

Halts. Then I am to fetch Miss Aagot — why, there 
she is! 

Aagot (getting up). You quite frightened me, Hans! 

Hans. Welcome back, miss! 

Aagot. Tliank you. 

Hans. Well, you have saved me a journey, miss, I 
suppose? 

Aagot. Yes. But some one must go and fetch my things! 
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HcrU. 01 K'Ai’^—Viit «t- 3 t IS tliC tS'.UeT Titt 

th*- mi'tirw? 

Ait^cl. Aunt) — llu'.vens, v4.a{ is ti.c ir'?t.Ur? 
fisr.t Thf ni!'U «'5 i»s not i5o'-.«d wr!I htc'y. 

Aae-i Hn-n t il.c? Aunt, dwr' SUU I—? ’^VouK 


you HS^ I' ty — ? Aunt ! 

Hans. S’s li! I i ti h romc cnc f 

Lfott^rds. No, uc.:— But you, Aagot— ivill you— . Ob, 
lu) God' - Wtll \uu nin m — and get — 

Aavpl Vour bf)ttie of drops? 

l^otiarda. \cs ( A Acot <?•/.'.) Ilans.goasquici-b 

as sou cvn to the Gcntral'i — asU him to come here! At 
once! 

llans. Yes. ma’am. 

J^onarda. Hnns! 

7/aoj. Ves, ma'am. 

Lfonarda. Go on liorstback. You may not find thu 
General at home — and have to go clscss here after him. 

IJaiis. Yes, ma’am. {Go's out. Aacot rf-rntsrs.) 

Aagot. Here it is, aunt I 

I^onarda. Tiiank you It is over now, 

Aagot. But \iluit was it, aunt? 

Leonardo. It ssas something, dear — something that 
comes over one sometimes at the change of the year. 


Curtain. 

{The interval behccer, this act and the next should be very 
short.) 
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(ScEKE. — A room in the Bishop’s house, the same evening. 
The lights are lit. The Bishop cotnes in -icith Leo- 
NAROA, who is in travelling dress, with a shawl over her 
arm and a hag in her hand. The Bishop makes a 
movement as though to relieve her of them, but she puts 
them down herself.) 

Leonardo. Your lordship must excuse me for troubling 
you so late as this; but the reason of it is something over 
which I have no control. — Is your nephew here? 

Bishop. No, but I expect him. He has been here twice 
this afternoon already to see me, but I was out. 

Leonardo. I will make haste then, and do what I have 
to do before he comes. 

Bishop. Shall I give instructions that we are to be told 
when he comes in? 

Leonardo. If jmu please. 

Bishop {ringing the bell). Grandmother sa3's that as 
soon as he came back to-daj", he went at once to see 
^mu. 

Leonardo. Yes. 


Enter a Maid. 

Bishop {to the Maid). Be so good as to let me know when 
Mr. Hagbart comes in. {Exit Maid.) 

Leonardo. Has he had a talk with his grandmother? 
Bishop. Yes. 

Leonardo. After he — ? {Checks herself.) 

lOI 
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Bish.np. After iic !nd l>5cn to ".e you. 

Lfomrda Did I'.r le!l hcrnnytbing? 

Bishap. He v.a'; very mueh Bpitotcti, npswrfntly. I 
did not ask grandmothtr any further qutstiAp.s; I raft 
iin.'itrinc what park'd between them. — H-v he spaken to 
you? 

I^omsrdr., Ves. 

Bukop. And you. ^frs. Fi'Jk? 

lMr,arda I — ? Wdl, I ."im litre. 

Btshnp. Going on a joumee-. if I mm not mktakc.i ? 

I^ov.arda. Going on a journey. Things arc turning out 
as }ou wished after all, my lord. 

Bishop. And he is to know nothing aljout it? 

Leonnrda. Ko one— except the person who will ac- 
comp.any me. I am sailing for England by to-night's 
bo.at. 

Bishop (looking at his tcaleh). You luivcn’t much time, 
then. 

Leonardo, I only want to entrust to your lordship a deed 
of gift of my property here. 

Bishop. In favour of your niece? 

Leonardo. Yes, for Aagot, She shall have every- 
thing. 

Bishop. But last time, Mrs. Falk, you said — 

Leonardo. Oh, I have enough for my journey. Later 
on I shall want nothing; I can provide for myself. 

Bishop. But what about Aagot? Will you not wait 
until .she comes home? 

Leonardo. She came home to-day. She is resting now'. 
But I have sent back my carriage to bring her here 

immediately. I want to ask you to take her in I 

know’ no one else — and to comfort her — 

Bishop. Indeed I will. Mrs. Falk. I understand what 
this must cost you. . 
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Leonarda. And you tn’’ — to — to bring those two 
together again? 

Bishop. But they don’t love each other! 

Leonarda. Aagot laves him. And — as they both love 
me — ^my idea was that when I am gone, and they know 
that it was my wish, the love they both have for me 
may bring them together again. I hope so — they are 
both so young. 

Bishop. I will do all I can. 

Leonardo. Thank you. And I want to make bold to 
beg 3'ou to let grandmother go and live in the countrj' with 
Aagot — or let Aagot come and live here, whichever they 
prefer. It would divert Aagot’s mind if she had the care 
of grandmother; and she is verj’ fond of her. 

Bishop. And grandmother of her. 

Leonarda. And wherever the grandmother is, Hag- 
bart will be too. Very likely the old lady would help 
tJ?£OT. 

Bishop. I think your idea is an excellent one; and 
am amazed that you have had time and strength to think 
it all out in this manner. 

Leonarda. Is grandmother still up? 

Bishop. Yes; I have just come from her room. Rag- 
hart has excited her ; she can stand so little. 

Leonarda. Then I e.xpect I had better not go and bid 
her good-bye. I should have liked to, otherwise. 

Bishop. I don’t think I ought to allow it. 

Leonarda. Then please say good-bye to her from me 

and thank her. 

Bishop. I W'ill. 

Leonardo. And ask her — ^to help — ' 

Bishop. I W'ill do everything I possiblj' can. 

Leonarda. And your lordship must forgive me for all the 
upset I have caused here. I did not intend it. 
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Bishop. I am only sorry that I did 'not knonr j'ou 
sooner. Many things might have been different, 

Leonarda. We -won’t talk about that now, 

Enier Maid. 

Maid. I -was asked to bring you this card, ma’am. 

Leonarda. Thank you. Is the General in the hall? 

Maid. Yes. 

Bishop. General Rosen — ^here? 

Leonarda. I took the liberty of asking him to call for 
me here -when the boat was signalled. 

Bishop. Ask the General to come in. (EwVMaid.) Then 
it is General Rosen that is to — . {Checks himself.) 

Leonarda {searching in her bag). — that is to accompany 
me? He is my husband. 

Bishop. The husband you divorced. 

Leonarda. Yes. 

Bishop. I see I have done vou a great injustice, Mrs. 
Falk. 

Leonarda. Yes. (GE^-ERAI, Rosen comes in, dressed in 
a sniarl travelling suit and looking very spruce.) 

General Rosen. I beg your lordship’s pardon — but, 
time is up. — JIrs. Falk, is this yours? {Gives her a 
letter.) 

Leonarda. Yes, — YTien Aagot comes, will your lordship 
give her this? — and help her? 

B/s/iop. I wiU, Mrs. Falk. God bless you! 

Enter Maid. 

Maid. 3fr. Hagbart has just come in. 

Leonarda. Good-bye' — Say good-bye to — 

. Bishop {taking her hand). MTiat you are doing is more 
than anj- one of us could have done. 
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Leonarda. It all depends on how deeply one loves. — 
Thank you, and good-bye! 

Bishop. Good-bye! (Gen*eral Rosen Leonarda 
his arm. She takes it, and they go out. The Bishop follows 
them. Hagbart C07nes in from the right, looks round in 
astonishment, then goes towards the back of the room and 
meets the Bishop in the doorway.) 

Bishop. Is that you? {Both come forward without 
speaking.) 

Hagbart {in a low voice, but evidently under the influence 
of great emotioii). I can tell by your voice — and your face 
— ^that you know about it. 

Bishop. You mean that you think I have had a talk 
with grandmother? 

Hagbart. Yes. 

Bishop. Well, I have. She told me nothing definite, 
but I see how things stand. I saw that sooner than you 
did yourself, j-ou know. 

Hagbart. That is true. The fight is over now, as far as 
I am concerned. 

Bishop. Scarcely that, Hagbart. 

Hagbart. Oh, you won’t admit it, I know. But I call it 
the most decisive victory of my life. I love Mrs. Falk — 
and she loves me. 

Bishop. If you were not in such an excited con- 
dition — 

Hagbart. It is not excitement, it is happiness. But 
here, with you — oh, I have not come to ask for your 
blessing; we must do without that! But I have come to 
tell you the fact, because it was my duty to do so. — Does 
it grieve you so much? 

Bishop. Yes. 

Hagbart. Uncle, I feel hurt at that. 

Bishop. My boy — ! 
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Ifcgbart. 1 fc'‘5 liurt l>7th on 5)er ncco-jr.t and on. tny 
otra. It shows that you know neither of us. 

Bishnp. Let ue sit down ard talk quietly,. Ifagbart. 

lia^lur!. 1 rr.i)'’taekyonioir.akenonUtrapttoper5natle 

me to niter niv decision. 

Bishop, 'lake your mind csisy on Itiat ccore. Your 
feelings do you honcur — and I know now that she is 
worthy of tlitm. 

Ha^bart tVhat — do you s.ny tliat? {Ttjy sit deren.) 

Bishop. Jly dear Haebart. let me tel! you tills at cnee. 
1 liave gone thrcfugh an tarpcrience, too, since the last 
time we met. And it h.as taught m.c that I had no right 
to treat JIrs, Falk as I did. 

Haglart. Is it possible? 

Bishop. 1 judged her both too quickly and too harslily. 
That is one of our besetting sins. .And I liate paid too 
much heed to the opinion of oiiicrs, and too little to the 
charit}’ tliat should give us courage to do good. She, whom 
i despisL-d, has taugltt me tiiat. 

Hagbert. You do not imow how grateful and how happy 
you have made me by sajing that ! 

Bishop. I have something more to say. At the time 
w-e held that unjust opinion of her, we misled you — for 
j-oa relied on our opinion then — until j'ou ended by 
sharing our \-iens and being even more a-chement in the 
matter than we, as swung people will. That created a 
reaction in you, which in the end led to love. If that love 
had been a sin, we should have been to blame for it. 

Hagbert. Is it a sin. then? 

Bishop. Ko. But when you felt that we were inclined 
to look upon it in that light, th.at very fact stirred up your 
sense of justice and increased your love. You have a 
noble heart. 

Hagbert. Ah, how I shall love you after this, unde! 
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Bishop. And that is why I wanted j'ou to sit down here 
just now, Hagbart — to beg \-our pardon — and hers. And 
my congregation’s, too. It is my dutj’^ to guide them, but 
I was not willing to trust them enough. By far the 
greater number among them are good people; they 
would have followed me if I had had the courage to go 
fora-ard. 

'Hagbari. Uncle, I admire and revere you more than I 
have ever done before — more than any one has ever done 1 
' Bishop {getting up). M}’’ dear boy! 

Hagbart {throwing himself into his arms). Uncle i 

Bishop. Is your love strong enough to bear — 

, Hagbart. Anything! 

Bishop. Because sometimes love is given to us to teach 
us self-sacrifice. 

The Grandmother comes in. 

Grandmother. I heard Hagbart’s voice. 

Hagbart. Grandmother! {He and the Bishop go to help 
her.) Grandmother ! You don’t know how happy I am ! 
(Takes her by the arm.) 

Grandmother. Is that true? 

Bishop (taking her other arm). You should not walk 
about without help. 

Grandmother. I heard Hagbart’s voice. He was talking 
so loud, that I thought something had happened. . , 

. Hagbart. So it Yias — ^something good ! Uncle consents !> 
He is splendid! He has made everything all right again, 
and better than ever ! Oh, grandmother, I wish you were 
not so old! I feel as if I should like to take you up in my ' 
arms and dance you round the room. 

' Grandmother. Yon mustn’t do that, my dear. (They 
put her into her chair.) Now! MTiat is 3’our last bit of 
news? 
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Haghart. Jly last bit of news? I iiave no fresh news! 
i here IS nothing more to tell ! 

Bt^hop. Vcs. Ilngbnrt, there is. 

Hagbart. Why do you mv that so seriously?— You Jool: 
M scnoii^and scan agit.tted! Unde! {The noise of 
ienccls ts heard outside.) 

Birfo/,. Wait a little, my dear boy. Wait a little! 
{Goes out by the door at the baeh.) 

Bagbart. Grandmother, what can it he? 

^ ^ — But happiness is often so 

Gonf?!!’ Y nat do vou mean?- 

Good God. grandmother, don't torture me! 

jjjjjy ’ ^ assure you, I know notliing about it — 

Heghart. Only— a hat? 

™ 'Its. “ 

„ "f*"- b«„ J„„ 

Grandmother. Yes, just now. 

ham f have h.appcnrd! Per- 

‘ P» It was she that unde — (Rurbre tn j • ■ i 

oe-n? u . r» ■ to the dear, xrmeh 

i- clSSj T” ="'* »», 

CorSi-a” Is aunt not here! 

Bishoi MvHm {Goes to her.) 

to me'to give to ySu 

Hagbart. A letter—? 

htaiA moves her cltatr nearer to the others.) 
agbart. Read it aloud, Aagot! 

''T« >■.. this 
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letter I shall have — gone away. I love tlie man you—.” 
(Uplift a cry, she falls s'xoomng. The Bishop catches her 
in bis arms.) 

Grandmother. She has gone an ay? 

Cornelia. She loves the man you — ? Good God, look 
atHagbart! 

Bishop. Cornelia'. (She goes to htm, and they lay A.\gqt 
on the couch. Cornelia stays beside her. The Bishop 
turns to Hagbart.) Hagbart! (Hagbart throws himself 
into hts arms.) Courage! Courage, my boy ! 

Grandmother (getting up). It is hke going back to the 
days of great emotions ! 


The Curiam falls sloxcly. 
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A GAUNTLET 


ACT I 

(Scene. — A room i?i Riis’ house. An open door at ihe 
back leads into a park and gives a glimpse of the sea 
beyond. Windows on each side of the door. Doors 
also in the right and left walls. Beyond the door on the 
right is a piano ; opposite to the piano a cupboard. In 
the foreground, to the right and left, two couches until 
small tables in front of them. Easy-chairs and smaller 
chairs scattered about. Mrs. Riis is sitting on the 
couch to the left, and Dr. NoREiVN in a chair in the 
centre of the room. He is wearing a straw hat pushed 
on to the back of his head, and has a large handkerchief 
spread over his knees. He is sitting with his arms 
folded, leaning upon his stick.) 

Mrs. Riis. A penny for your thoughts! 

Nordan. MTiat was it you were asking me about? 

Mrs. Riis. About that matter of Mrs. North, of course. 

Nordan. That matter of Mrs. North? Well, I was 
talking to Christensen about it just now. He has advanced 
the money and is going to try and get the bank to suspend 
proceedings. I have told you that already. What else 
do 3^ou ivant to know? 

' Mrs. Riis. I want to know how much gossip there is 
about it, my dear friend. 

Nordan. Oh, men don’t gossip about each other’s affairs. 

' — ^By the way, isn’t our friend in there {nodding towards 
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the doar on the right") going to be told about it? Tbis seems 
a good opportunity. 

Mrs. Rtts. I.ct us smit, 

Kordan. Because Christensen vdii have to be repaid, 
you know. I told him he would be. 

Mrs. Rtts. Katurally. Wh-at else would you suppose? 

Norian {geiStng up). Well, 1 am going B’A.ay for my 
holidays, so Christensen must look alter it now. — as it 
a verj- grand party yesterday? 

Mrs Rus. There was not much display. 

Nordan. b*o. the Cnristensens’ parties arc never very 
lu-cunous. But I suppose there w ere a lot of people? 

Mrs. Rtts. I have never seen so nuiny at a private 
entertainment. 

Kordan. Is Svatm up? 

Mrs. Rtts. Slie is out bathing. 

Kordan. Already? Did you come home early, then? 

3/rj. Rtts. At about twelve, I tliink. Svava wanted to 
Qouie bnme. M.y bisfes-wd was. late, 1 

Kordan. The card tables. She looked radiant^ I 
suppose, eh? 

Mrs. Rtts. Why didn’t you come? 

Kordan. I never go to betrothal parties, and I never 
go to weddings— never! I can’t bear the sight of the 
poor victims in their veils and wreaths. 


Mrs. Rtts. But, my dear doctor, you surely thinlj;— as 
we all do — ^that this will be a happy marriage? i 
Kordan. He is a fine lad. But, all the same — 
been taken in so often. — Oh, well! 4 

Mrs.Riis. She was so happy, and is just as 
to-day. 1 

Kordan. It is a pitv I shall not see her. Goodl f., » 
Mrs. Riis. ' p 

Mrs.Riis. Good-bye, doctor. Then you are off to-A^.? 
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Nordan. Yes, I need a change of air. 

Mrs. Riis. Quite so. Well, I hope you will enjoy your- 
self — and, many thanks for what you have done! 

Nordan. It is I ought to thank you, mj- dear lady! I 
am vexed not to be able to say good-bye to Svava. {Goes 
out. Mrs. Rns takes up a magazine from the table on tbs 
left and settles herself comfortably on a couch from which she 
can see into the park. During what follows she reads when- 
cetr opportunity allows. Riis comes in through the door 
on the right, in his shirt slccoes and struggling with his 
collar.) 

Riis. Good morning! Was that Nordan that went out 
just now? 

Mrs. Riis. Yes. (Riis crosses the room, then turns back 
and disappears through the door on the right. He comes 
hack again immediately and goes through the same pro- 
ceeding, all the time busy with his collar.) Can I help you 
at all? 

Riis. No — thanks all the same! These new-fangled 
shirts are troublesome things. I bought some in Paris. 

Mrs. Riis. Yes, I believe you have bought a whole 
dozen. 

Riis. A dozen and a half. {Goes into his room, comes 
Out again in apparently the same difficulties, and walks about 
as before!) As a matter of fact I am wondering about 
something. 

Mrs. Riis. It must be something complicated. 

Riis. It is — it is. No doubt of it! — ^This collar is the 
very — Ah, at last! {Goes into his room and comes out 
again, this time with his necktie in his hand.) I have been - 
wondering — wondering — what our dear girl’s character is 
made up of? 

Mrs. Riis. YTiat it is made up of? 

' Riis. Yes — what characteristics she gets from you and 
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v.-liat from me, and so forth. In respects, thatisto 
say, she takes after your family, and in what respects 
after mine, and so forth. Svava is a rcmarliable girk 

j1/rr. Riis. She is that. 

Rns. She is neither allogctlier you nor altogether me; 
nor is she exactly a compound of us both. 

Mrs. Rns. Svava is something more than that. 

Rns. A considerable deal more than that. too. (D:S' 
appears agatr, ; then eotr.cs out edih his coat on, brushit:e 
himself.) Wliat did }'ou say? 

Airs Riis. I did not speak. — rather thins: it is my 
mother that Svava is most like. 

Rns. I should think so! Svava, vvitli her quiet, 
pleasant v, ays ! t'-Tvat a thing to say ! 

Airs. Rns. Svava can be passionate enough. 

Rns, Svava never forgets her manners as your mother 
did. 

Mrs. Rns. You never understood mother. Still, no 
jdswivt s.bssy avw iinlitj .w gsmsr xnavu' ib-vegm 

Rns. Absolutely! — Can you sec now how right I was 
in cliattcring to her in various languages from the begin- 
ning, even when she was quite tiny? Can you see that 
now? You were opposed to my doing it. 

Airs. Riis. I was opposed to your perpetually plaguing 
the child, and ako to tlie endless jumping from one thing 
to another. 

Riis. But look at the result, my dear! Look at the 
result ! (Begins to hum a tune.) 

Airs. Riis. You are surely never going to pretend that 
it is the languages that have made her what she is? 

Rtis (as he disappears). No, not the languages; but 

(fits voice is heard from within his room) — the languages 
have done a wonderful lot! She has savoir vivre — wliat? 
(Comes out again.) 
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Mrs. Riis. I am sure that is not what Svara is most 
admired for. 

Riis. No^ no. On the boat, a man asked me if I were 
related to the Miss Riis who had founded the Kinder- 
gartens in the to^sm. I said I had the honour to be her 
father. You should have seen his face! I nearly had 
a fit. 

'Mrs. Riis. Yes, the Kindergartens have been a great 
success from the very first. 

Riis. And they are responsible for her getting engaged, 
too — aren’t they? ^Vhat? 

Mrs. Riis. You must ask her. 

Riis. You have never even noticed my new suit. 

Mrs. Riis. Indeed I have. 

* Riis. I didn’t hear as much as the tiniest cr^’ of admira- 
tion from you. Look at the harmony of it all! — the 
scheme of colour, even down to the shoes! — what? And 
the handkerchief, too! 

Mrs. Riis. How old are you, dear? 

Riis. Hold your tongue! — ^Anynvay, how old do you 
think people take me to be ? 

Mrs. Riis. Fort}', of course. 

Riis. “Of course”? I don’t see that it is so obvious. — 
This suit is a kind of Bridal S}'mphony, composed at 
Cologne when I got the telegram telling me of Svava’s , 
engagement. Just think of it! At Cologne — ^not ten 
hours’ joumey from Paris! But I could not wait ten 
hours; I had risen too much in my own estimation in view 
of my approaching relationship with the richest family 
in the countr}% 

3Irs. Riis. Is that suit all you have to show for it, then? 

Riis. Wha.t a question! Just you wait till I have got 
my luggage tlirough the custom-house! 

Mrs. Riis. We shall be quite out of it, I suppose? 
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Rtis. You out of it! UTicn a verj' lucky daddy finds 
himself in Paris at a most tremendous moment — 

Mrs. Riis. And wliat did you think of the party yester- 
day? 

Riis. I was quite delighted with the boat for being late, 
so that I was landed in the middle of a felt chatnpttre as if 
by magic. And naturally one had a tremendous welcome, 
as the party was in honour of one’s own onlj' daughter! 

il/fi. Riis. UTiat time did you come in last night? 

Rtts. Don’t you understand that we had to play cards 
yesterday, too ? I could not get out of it; I had to make 
a fourth with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — that is to say, 
with our host, a cabinet minister, and old Hoik. It was 
a tremendous honour to lose one’s money to grand folk 
like that. Because I always lose, you know. — 1 came 
home about three o’clock, I should think. — ^\Miat is that 
you are reading? 

Mrs. Rtts. The Fortnightly. 

Rtis. Has there been anything good in it while I have 
been away? {Begins to hum a tune.) 

Mrs. Rtts. Yes — there is an article here on hcredit}' that 
you must read. It has some reference to what we began 
to talk about. 

Riis. Do you know this tunc? {Goes over to the pianoi) 
It is all the rage now. I heard it all over Germany. 
{Begins to play and sing, but breaks off suddenly.) I will 
go and fetch the music, w hile I think of it ! {Goes info his 
room and comes out again tciih the music. Sits down and 
begins to play and sing again. Sv.wa comes in by the 
door on {he Irft. Rus stops when he sees her, and jumps up.) 
Good morning, my child I Good morning ! I have hardly 
had a chance to say a word to you yet. At the partj' 
every one took you away from me ! {Kisses her, and comes 
forward with her.) 
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Svava. Why were you so long of coming back from 
abroad? 

Riis. UTiy don't people give one some warning when 
they are going to get engaged? 

Svava. Because people don’t know anything about it 
themselves, till it happens ! Good morning again, mother. 
(Kfteeh down beside her.) 

Mrs. Riis. There is a delicious freshness about you, 
dear! Did you have a walk in the wood after your 
swam? 

Svava {getting tip). Yes, and just as I got home a few 
minutes ago Alfred passed the house and called up to me. 
He is coming in directly. 

Riis. To tell you the truth — and one ought always to 
tell the truth — I had quite given up the hope of such 
happiness coming to our dear girl. 

Svava. I know you had. I had quite given it up 
myself. 

Riis. Until your fairj' prince came? 

Svava. Until my fairy prince came. And he took his 
time about it, too ! 

Riis. You had been waiting for him a long time, though 
— hadn’t you? 

Svava. Not a bit of it I I never once thought of him. 

Riis. Now you are talking in riddles. 

Svava. Yes, it is a riddle to understand how two people, 
W'ho have seen each other from childhood without even 
giving each other a thought, suddenly — ! Because that 
was really how it happened. It all dates from a certain 
moment — and then, all at once, he became quite another 
man in my eyes. 

Riis. But in every one else’s, I suppose, he is the same 
as before? 

Svava. I hope so ! 
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Riis. He is more lively than he was, at any rate — in my 
eyes. 

Svava. Yes, I saw you laughing together last night 
UTiat was it? 

Riis. Wc were discussing the best way of getting 
through the world. I gave him my three famous rules of 
life. 

Mrs. Riis and Svava (together). Already! 

Rtts. They were a great success. Do you remember 
them, you bad girl ? 

Svava. Rule number one: Never make a fool of yourself. 

Rtts. Rule number two: Never be a burden to any 
one. 

Svava. Rule number three: Alwaj's be in the fashion. 
They are not very hard to remember, because they are 
neither obscure nor profound. 

Rtts. But all the harder to put into practice ! And that 
is a great virtue in all rules of life. — I congratulate you on 
your new morning frock. Under the circumstances it is 
really charming. 

Svava. “ Under the circumstances ” means, I suppose, 
considering that you have had no hand in it. 

Rtts. Yes, because I should never have chosen that 
trimming. However, the “ under the circumstances ” is 
not so bad. A good cut, too — ^yes. Aha I just you wait 
till my portmanteau comes! 

Svava. Some surprises for us? 

Rtts. Big ones' — By the way, I have something here. 
(Goes into hts room ) 

Svava. Do you know, mother, he seems to me more 
restless than ever. 

Mrs. Rtts. That is happiness, dear. 

Svava. And yet father’s restlessness has always some- 
thing a little sad about it. He is — . (Rns comes out of 
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his room again,) Do you know what I heard a cabinet 
minister say about you yesterday? 

Riis. A man of that stamp is sure to say something 
worth hearing. 

Svava. “ We all alwaj’S look upon your father. Hiss Riis, 
as our well-dressed man far excelknu." 

Riis. Ah, a bien dit son excellence J But I can tell you 
something better than that. You are getting your father 
a knighthood. 

Svava. I am? 

Riis. Yes, who else? Of course the Government has 
once or twice made use of me to some small degree in 
connection with various commercial treaties; but now, aS 
our great man’s brother-in-law, I am going to be made a 
"Knight of St. Olaf 1 

Svava. I congratulate you. 

Riis. Well, when it rains on the parson it drips on the 
clerk, you know. 

Svava. You are really most unexpectedly modest in 
your new position. 

Riis. Am I not! — ^And now you shall see me as a modest 
showman of beautiful dresses — ^that is to sa.y, of drawings 
of dresses — still more modest than the showman, from 
the latest play at the Fran9ais. 

Svava. Oh no, dad — not now ! 

Mrs. Riis. We won’t start on that till the afternoon. 

Riis. One wauld really tliink I were the only woman of 
the loti However, as you please. You rule the wmrld! 
Well, then, I have another proposition to make, in two 
- parts. Part one, that we sit down ! 

Svava. We sit down ! (She and her father sit.) 

' Riis. And next, that you tell yotir newly-returned 
parent exactly how it all happened. All about that 
“ riddle,” you know! 
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Svava. Oh, thatl — You must excuse me; I cannot tell 
you about that. 

Not in all its sss'cct details, of course! Good 
heavens, who would be so barbarous as to ask such a thing 
in the first delicious month of an engagement! No, I only 
want you to tell us what was the primum tnohile in the 
matter. 

Svava. Oh, I understand. Yes, I will tell }’ou that, 
because that really means teaching you to know Alfred’s 
true character. ‘ 

Riis. For instance — how did you come to speak to 
him? 

Svava. Well, that was those darling Kindergartens of 
ours — 

Rtis. Oho ! — Your darling Kindergartens, you mean? 

Svava. liat, when there arc over a hundred {rirls 
there—? 

Rits. Never mind about that! I suppose he came to 
bring a donation ? 

Svava. Yes, he came several times with a donation— 

Rtis. Aha! 

Svava. And one day we were talking about luxury— 
saying that it was better to use one’s time and money in 
our i\ aj , than to use them in luxurious living. 

Rtis. But how do you define luxury? 

Svava. We did not discuss that at all. But I saw that 
he considered Imxury to be immoral. 

Riis. Luxurj' immoral! 

Svava. Yes, I know that is not your opmion. But it is 
mine. 

mo1her’s'^°“’^ mother’s, you mean, and your grand- 

■Si/ana Exactly; but mine too, if you don’t object? 

sitts. Not I! •' 
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Svava. I mentioned that little incident that happened 
to us when we were in America — do you remember? We 
had gone to a temperance meeting, and saw women drive 
up who were going to support the cause of abstinence, and 
yet were — ^well, of course we did not know their circum- 
stances — but to judge from their appearance, with their 
carriages and horses, their jewellery and dresses — especially 
their jewellery — they must have been worth, say — 

Riis. Say man)' thousands of doUars! No doubt 
about it. 

Svava. There is no doubt about it. And don’t you 
think that is really just as disgraceful debaucherj', in its 
own way, as drink is in its? 

Riis. Ob, well — 1 

Svava. Yes, you shrug your shoulders. Alfred did not 
do that. He told me of his own experiences — in great 
cities. It was horrible! 

Riis. YTiat was horrible? 

Svava. The contrast between poverty' and wealth — 
between the bitterest want and the most reckless luxury. 

Riis. Oh — that! I thought, perhaps — However, 
go on! 

Svava. He did not sit looking quite indifferent and 
clean his nails. 

Riis. I beg your pardon. 

Svava. Oh, please go on, dear! — No, he prophesied a 
great social revolution, and spoke so fer\'ently about it — 
and it was then that he told me what his ideas about 
wealth were. It was the greatest possible surprise to me 
— and a new idea to me, too, to some extent. You should 
have seen how handsome he looked ! 

Riis. Handsome, did you saj'? 

Svava. Isn’t he handsome? I think so, at all events. 
And so does mother, I think? 
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3Its. Ritt {vitl.oui looMn^ up from her hooi). And so 
docs mother. 

Riis. Jfothers always fall in love ■with tlieir daughters 
young men — but they fall out again when they become 
their mothcrs-in-law 1 

Sveva. Is that your experience? 

Riis. That is my e.xperience. So Alfred Christensen 
has blossomed into a beauty? Well, wc must consider 
that settled. 

SravG. He stood there so sure of himself, and lookmg 
so honest and clean — for tliat is an essential thing, j'QU 
know. 

Riis. What exactly do you main by " clean," my 
dear? 

Srara. I mean just what the -svord mcan-s. 

Riis. Exactly — bat I svant to know ■u’hat meaning you 
attach to the ■nord. 

Svava. Well — the meaning that I hope any one would 
attach to it if thej- used the word of me. 

Riis. Do you attach the same meaning to it if it is used 
of a man. as you would if it were used of a girl? 

Svava. Yes, of course. 

Riis. And do you suppose that Christensen’s son — 

Svava (gelling up). Father, you arc insulting me! 

Riis. How can the fact of his being hb father's son be 
an insult to j’ou? 

Svava. In that respect he is not his father's son! I am 
not likely to make any mistake in a thing of that sort! 

Mrs. Riis. I am just reading about inherited tendencies. 
It is not necessary to suppose that he has(inherlted all of 
his father's. 

Riis. Oh, well — have it as yon please! I am afraid of 
all these superhuman theories of yours. You will never 
get through the world with them. 
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Sva^a. What do you mean? — ^Mother, what does father 
mean? 

Mrs. Riis. I suppose he means that all men are alike. 
And one must allow that it is true. 

Srava. You do not really mean that? 

Riis. But why get so excited about it? — Come and sit 
down! And, besides, how can you possibly tell? 

Svava. Tdl? What? 

Hiis. Well, in each indiNudual case — 

Srai-'fi. — v.hether tlie man I see standing before me or 
walking past me is an unclean, disgusting beast — or a man ? 

Riis. Etcetera, etcetera! — You may make mistakes, my 
dear Suava? 

Svava. No — not any more than I should make a mistake 
about 3-ou, father, v. hen j’ou begin to tease me w ith j-our 
horrid principles ! Because, m spile of them, you are the 
cLastest and most refined man I know. 

'Mrs. Riis {laying down her book). Are you going to keep 
that morning frock on, dear child? Won’t you change 
your dress before Alfred comes? 

Svava. No, mother, I am not going to be put off like 
that. — B)' this time I have seen so many of my girl friends 
gi\'ing themselves trustfullj^ to their “ fairy prince,” as 
they think, and waking in the arms of a beast. I shall 
not risk that! I shall not make that mistake! 

Mrs. Riis. Well, as it is, there is no occasion for you 
to get heated about it. Alfred is a man of honour. 

Svava. He is. But I have heard of one shockino- 
experience after another. There was poor Helga, only a 
month ago! And I mj-self — I can speak about it now, 
for I am happ}' now and feel secure — can tell you now 
why I have been so long about it. For a long time I did 
not dare to trust myself; because I too have been on the 
brink of being deceived. 
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Riis and Mrs. Riis {together, starling up from their chairs'). 
You, Svava? 

Svava. 1 was quite young at tlie time. Like most young 
girls, I was looking for my ideal, and found it in a young, 
viracious man — I won’t describe him more accurately. 
He had~oh, the noblest principles and the highest aims 
— the most complete contrast to you in tkat respect, 
father! To say 1 loved him, is much too mild; I wor- 
shipped him. But I never can tell you what I discovered, 
or how I discovered it. It was the time when you all 
thought I had — 

Mrs. Rtts. — something wTong with your lungs? Is it 
possible, child? Was it then? 

Svava. Yes, it was then. — ^No one could endure or 
forgive being deceived like that! 

Mrs. Rtts. And you never said a word to me? 

Svava. Only those who have made such a mistake a£ 
I did can understand tlic shame one feels. — Well, it is all 
over now. But this much is certain, that no one who has 
had such an c.xpericnce once will make the same mistake 
again, (i^Icanwhtle Riis has gone into his room.) 

Mrs. Riis. Perhaps it was a good thing for vou, after 
all? 

Svava. I am sure it was. — Well, it is all done with now. 
But it w ns not quite done with till I found Alfred. Where 
is father? 

i^Irs. Rtts. Your father? Here he comes. 

Rtts {coming out of his room, with his hat on, and drawing 
on hts gloves). Look here, little girl! I must go and see 
w-hat has happened to my luggage at the Customs. I will 
go to the station and telegraph. You must have all your 
things looking very nice, you know, because the Kin<T is 
coming here in a day or two — and so it is worth°it! 
Good-bye, then, my dear girl! {Kisses her.) You have 
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made us very happy — so very happy. It is true you ha've 
certain ideas that are not-. WeU, ne%-er mmd! Good- 
bye! {Goes out.) 

'Mrs. Riis. Good-bye! . . ^ t 

Riis {drawing off his gloves). Did you notice the^e 
■was playing when you came in? {Sits down at t le piano.) 

I heard it everywhere in Germany. {Begins to p ay an 
sing, hut stops shorL) But, bless my soul, h^e is t e 
music! You can play it and sing it for yourself. {Goes 
out, humming the air.) 

Svava. He is delightful! There is reaUy some^ 
so innocent about him. Did you notice him } ester a\ . 
He was simply coruscating. 

Mrs. Riis. You did not see yourself, my dear. 

Svava. YTiy? Was I sparkling, too? 

Mrs. Riis. Your father's daughter— absolutely ! 

Svava. Yes, it is no use denying, mother, that how e\-er 
great one’s happiness is, the friendliness of others increases 
it. I was thinking to-day over all the thinp that^^ve 
me so much happiness yesterday, and felt o , can 
you what I felt! {NesUes in her mother’s arms.) 

Mrs. Riis. You are a very lucky girl!— Now I must go 
and do my housekeeping. 

Svava. Shall I help you? 

Mrs. Rits. No, thank you, dear. {They cross the room 

^°'’sv^l Wen, then, I wiU run through father’^^ song once 
or twice-and Alfred should be here directly. ^ (Mes.Riis 
goes out by the door on the left. Svava sOs dmm at the 
piano. Alveed comes in softly from the left, an en 
over her shoulder so that htsface comes dose to hers.) 

Alfred. Good morning, darling! . / , 

Svava {jumping up). Alfred! I did ^not hear the 

door! 
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Alfred. Bc^au'e you were phj’ing;, Scmctbuig very 
pretty, too! 

Svava. I enjoyed myself so much yesterday! 

Alfred. I do not bdieve you have any idea what an 
impresssoa you made! 

Sv&xa. Just a suspicion. But you must not talk about 
that, because it would be most improper for me to 
confess it! 

Alfred. Every one was singing your praises tome, and to 
mother and father too. Wc are ail very Ivappy at home 
to-day. 

Svava. So w e are here ! — Wliat is th.tt you have got m 
yourh.and? A letter? 

Alfred. Yes, .a letter. Your maid who opened the door 
gavf it to me. Some one lias been clever enough to count 
upon my coming here some time this morning. 

Svena. You don’t think that was difficult to guess? 

Alfred. Not particularly. It is from Edward Hansen. 

Si av a. But y ou can take a .short cut to his house through 
our p,ark. (Points to tie right.) 

Alfrea. Yes, I know. And as he says it is urgent, and 
underline; the word — 

Svasa. — ^you can have my kcy% Here it is. (Gives it 
So him.) 

Alfred. Jhank you, dear, very mucli. 

Svava. Qb, it is only selfishness^ we shall have you 
back again »U the sooner. 

Alfred. I V ill stay here till lunch time. 

Svava. You will stay here a great deal longer than that. 
We have a frtohtful lot to talk about — all about yesterday, 
and — r 

Alfred. Of course we have! 

Svava. And lots of other things as welL 

Alfred. I har^ a most important question to ask you. 
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Svava. Have j’ou? 

Alfred. Perhaps you will find the answer b}' the time 
I come back. 

Svava. It can’t be so very difficult, thenl 

Alfred. Indeed it is. But sometimes you have inspira- 
tions. 

Svava. Ilffiat is it.? 

Alfred. Why did v e two not find each other many years 
ago? 

Svava. Because we were not ready for it, of course! 

Alfred. How do you know that? 

Svava. Because I know that at that time I was quite 
another girl from what I am now. 

Alfred. But there is a natural affinitj' between those 
that love one another. I am sure of it And it was just 
as much the case at that time, surely? 

Svava. We do not feel the natural affinity as long as 
we are developing on diSerent lines. 

Alfred. Have we been doing that? And nevertheless 
we — 

Svava. Nevertheless we love one another. Our paths 
may be as unlike as they please, if only they lead together 
in the end. 

Alfred. To the same way of thinking, you mean? 

' Svava. Yes, to our being such comrades as we are 
now. 

Alfred. Such true comrades? 

Svava. Such true comrades! 

Alfred. Still, it is just at moments like this, when I hold 
you in my arms as I do now, that I ask myself over and 
over again why I did not do this long ago. 

Svava. Oh, I don’t think about that — ^not the least bit! 
It is the safest place in the world — that is what I 
think! 

I 
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Alfrtd, Perhaps before this year it would not have 
been so, 

SvG.Tci. \\'hat do you mean? 

Alfred. I mean — v,-ell, I mean practically the same as 
} ou , tliat I have not always been the man I am now. — 
But I must hurry away. The letter saj-s it is something 
Utgent. (Tkey cross the rooiK togeiker.) * 

^ava. One minute won’t make any difference, will it’ 
—because there is somethms I must sav to vou fct. 
Alfred (standing still). \Vh^t is it? 

Stom. When I saw j-qu standing amongst aH the others 
yesterday, I felt for the first moment as if I did not know 
5^- Some change seemed to have come over you — the 
ect o the others, perhaps — aaywav you reallv 
actually different. * * ' 

Alfred. Of rauise. People always are that, among 
trangers. \Vhen you came m with the ladies, it just 
semed to me as if I had nes'er obsen-ed you carefully 
before Besides, there are certain things one cannot 
tiu one sees a per^m amongst others. It was the 
rst time I realised how tall jmu are-and your way of 
bendmg ,ust a tmy bit to one side when vou bow to anv 
one. .\na your colouring! I bad never properiv seen-' 
Sv^a Do be quiet, and let me get a word m! 

I mint room-and 

i fnusi be o5 now ! 

knowT'iSS' 1*“^ ^ 'i'oo interrupted me. vou 

for the fc. moment I felt just as if I did not know vou! 

nidS I Z-t %bt of me 'and 

nodded. I dont know what sort of a transformation 

^e ov« 1 . both; but I felt myself blushj ZZZ 

fe. And It was some time before I had the cour-tre m 
look at you again. courage to 
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Alfred. Wellj do you know what happened to me? 
Every time any one came to dance with you, didn’t I envy 
him! Oh, not at all! — ^To tell you the truth, I cannot 
bear any one else to touch you. (Clasps her in his arms.) 
And I have not told you the best part of it yet. 

Svava. IVhat is that? 

Alfred. That when I see you amongst other people, and 
catch — say — a glimpse of your arm, I think to mj-self; 
That arm has been round my neck and round no one else’s 
in the whole world! She is mine, mine, mine — and no 
one else’s! — ^There, that is the best part of it all! — Look 
bere, here we are back again in the room! It is witch- 
craft! Now I mtisi go. (Crosses the room.) Good-bye! 
(Lets her go, then catches hold of her again.) Why didn’t 
I find my happiness many years ago? — Good-bye! 

Svava. I think I will come with you. 

Alfred. Yes, do ! 

Svava. No, I forgot — must learn this song before 
father comes back. If I don’t learn it now, I expect you 
will take care I don’t do so to-day. (A ring ts heard at 
the front door.) 

Alfred. Here is some one coming! Let me get away 
first. (Hurries out to the right. Svava stands waving her 
hand to him, then turns to the piano. The maid JIakgit 
enters!) 

Margit. A gentleman has called, miss, who wants to 
know if — 

Svava. A gentleman? Don’t you know who he is? 

Margit. No, miss. 

Svava. What is he like? 

Margit. He looks rather — 

Svava. Rather suspicious? 

Margit. No, far from it, miss — a very nice gentle- 
man. 
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Svava. Tell him my father is not at home; he has gone 
down to the station. 

Margit. I told him so, miss, but it is you he wants to 
see. 

Svava. Ask my mother to come in here! — Oh. no, why 
should she! Let him come in. (Mat.Git sitotcs in Hoff, 
a}id goes out.) 

Hoff. Is it Hiss Riis I have the lionour to — ? Yes, I 
see it is. Jfy name is Hoft — Karl Hoff. I am a com- 
mercial traveller — travel in iron. 

Svava. But what lias that to do with me? 

Hoff. Just this much, that if I had been an ordinary 
stay-at-home man, a great many things w ould not have 
happened. ^ 

Svava. IMiat would not have happened? 

Hoff {taking a large pocket-book out of his pocket, and 
extracting a letter from t/). Will you condescend to read 
this? Or perhaps you would rather not? 

Si ova. How can I tell? 

Hoff. Of course, you must first — .fUIow me. {Gives 
her the letter.) 

Svava {reading). “To-night between ten and eleven; 
that is to say, if the booby has not come home. I love you 
so dearly! Put a light in the hall window.” 

Hoff. “ The boob}' ” is me. 

Svava. But I don't understand — ? 

Hoff. Here is another. 

Svava. “ I am full of remorse. Your cough frightens 
me; and now, when you are expecting — ” But what in 
the world has this to do with me? 

{after a moment's thought). What do you suppose? 
Svava. Is it some one you want me to help? 

Hoff. No, poor soul, she doesn’t need help any more. 
She is dead. 
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Svava. Dead? Was she your wife? 

Hoff. That’s it. She was my wife. I found these and 
some other things in a little box. At the bottom were 
these notes — there are more of them — and some cotton 
wool on the top of them. On the top of that laj- some 
earrings and things that had been her mother’s. And 
also (prodt'cing some bracelets) these bracelets. They are 
certainly much too costly to have been her mother’s. 

Sva'M. I suppose she died suddenly, as she did 
not — 

Hoff. I cannot say. Consumptives never think they 
are going to die. Anyway she was very delicate and 
weak. — ^Slay I sit down? 

Svava. Please do. Are there any children? 

Hoff {after a moment's thought). I believe not. 

Svava. You believe not? I asked because I thought 
you wanted our Society to help you. This really is all 
very distressful to me. 

Hoff. I thought it would be — thought as much. 
Besides, I am not really sure if I — . You cannot 
understand this, then? 

Svava. No, I cannot. 

Hoff. No, you cannot. — have heard so much good 
spoken of you for many years. Jly w ife used to sing your 
praises, too. 

Svava. Did she know me? 

Hoff. She was Maren Tang — ^who used to be companion 
to — 

Svava. — to ifrs. Christensen, my future mother-in-law? 
Was it she? She was such a well-bred, quiet woman. 
Are you sure ymu are not mistaken? One or t\\o notes, 
unsigned and undated — ^what? 

' Hoff. Did you not recognise the handw'iiting? 

Svava. I? No, Besides, isn’t it a disguised hand? 
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Hoff. Yes, but not much disguised. 

Svava. I presume you had some more definite errand 
with me? 

Hoff. Yes, I had — but I think I will let it alone. You 
do not understand anj^thing about this, I can see. 
Perhaps you think I am a little crazy? I am not so sure 
you would not be right. 

Svava. But there was something you wanted to say 
to me? 

Hoff. Yes, there was. You see, these Kindergartens — 

^rura. Oh, so it uas them, all the time? 

Hoff. Xo, it was not them. But they are responsible 
for my ha^g for a long time thought very highly of you. 
Miss Riis. If you will excuse my saydng so, I had never 
before seen fashionable young ladies trying to do anything 
useful — never. I am only a little broken-down tradesman, 
travelling for a firm — a worthless sort of chap in many 
waj-s, and one that very likely deser\-cs what he has got 
— but anjTvay I i\-anted yen to be spared. Indeed I 
thought it was my dutj’ — absolutel)' my duty. But now, 
when I see you sitting there before me — well, now I only 
feel miserably unhappy. So I won't trouble you at alL 
{Gets up.) Xot at all. 

Svava. I reall}* cannot understand — 

Hoff. Please don’t bother about me! And please for- 
g'n-e my disturbing you. — Xo, you really must not give 
me another thought! Just imagine that I have not been 
here — that is all. {As he reaeJics t}:e door, he meets Alfred 
coming in. As soon as he sees that Svava is matching them, 
he goes hurriedly out. Svava sees the meeting hetmeen the 
two and gives a little scream, then rushes to meet Alfred. 
Bui as soon as she is face tofaceveith him, she seems terrified. 
As he comes nearer to take her in his arms she cries out: 
“Don’t touch me! ” and hurries out by ike door on the left. 
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She is heard locking and bolting it on the inside. Then a 
violent outburst of weeping is heard, the sound being some- 
what deadened by the distance, but only for a few moments. 
Then the sound of singing is heard outside, and a few 
seconds later Riis comes into the room. The curtain falls 
as he enters.) 
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(Scene — The same as in Act 1 . Svava is lying on iht 
couch to ff.e right, resting her head on one hand and 
looking out tcacards the park. Her mother is silling 
beside her.') 

Mrs. Rtis. Decisions as hasty as j'ours, Svava, are not 
really decisions at all. There is always a great deal more 
to be taken into consideration than one realises at first. 
Take time to think it over! I believe he is a fine 
fellow. Give him time to show it; don’t break it off 
immediately! 

Svava \Vby do yon keep on saying that to me? 

Mrs. Rtis. Well, dear, you know I have never had the 
chance of saying anytliing to you till to-day. 

Svava. But you keep harping on that one string. 

Mrs. Riis. W’hat note do you want me to strike, 
then? 

Svava. The note your dear good mother would have 
Struck — quite a different one altogether. 

Mrs. Rns. It is one thing to teach your child how to 
make a proper choice in life, but — 

Svava But quite another thing to put into practice 
what you teach? 

Mrs. Rtis. Ko ; I w as going to say that life itself is quite 
another tiling. In daily life, and especialty in married life, 
it is sometimes advisable to make allowances. 

Svava. Yes, on points that do not really matter. 

Mrs. Rits. Only on points that do not matter? 

- 136 
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Svava. Yes — ^personal peculiarities, and tilings like that, 
which after all are only excrescences; but not on points 
that concern one’s moral growth. 

Mrs. Riis. Yes, on those points too. 

Svava. On those points too? — But isn’t it just for the 
sake of our own self-development that we marry? tVhat 
else should we many for? 

Mrs. Riis. Oh, you wiU see! 

Svava. No, indeed I shall not; because I do not intend 
to marry on such conditions. 

Mrs. Riis. You should have said that sooner. It is too 
ate now. 

Svava (stltingttprtght). Too late? If I had been married 
twenty years, I would have done just the same! (ijM 
down again.) 

Mrs.Rtis. Heaven help you, then! — You haven’t an 
idea,, not the smallest idea, what a net you are entan^^led 
in! But you will find it out, as soon as you begin to 
struggle in earnest. Or do you really want your father 
and me to throw awaj’’ all that we have worked for here? — 
to begin all over again in a foreign country? Because he 
has repeatedly said, during the last day or two, that he 
will not be mixed up in the scandal that would be the 
result of your breaking this off. He would go abroad, 
and I should have to go with him. Ah, you wince at the 
thought of that! — Think of all your friends, too. It Js a 
serious matter to have been set on such an eminence as 
you were at your betrothal party. It is like being lifted 
up high on a platform that others are canydng on their 
shoulders; take care you do not fall down from itl That 
is what you will do, if you offend their principles of right 
behaviour. 

Svava. Is that sort of thing a principle of right be- 
haviour? 
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Mrs. Riis. I do not say tliat. But undoubtedly^ one o£ 
Bielr principles of right beha\dour — ^and perhaps the most 
important — is that all scandal must be avoided. No one 
relishes being dbgraced, Svai-a — particularly the most 
influential people in a place. And least of all^ by a long 
way, do people relish their own child being disgraced. 

Svava {half ratstng herself). Good Lord ! is it / that am 
disgracing hsm f 

Mrs. Riis. No, of course, it is he himself — 

Sfava. Very well, then! {Sinks dcncr. upon ihe couch 
again ) 

Mrs. Riis. But you will never get them to understand 
that. I assure t'ou, you won’t. As long as what he has 
done is only whispered about in his family and amongst 
his intimate friends, they don’t consider him disgraced at 
all. There are too many that do just the same. It is 
only when the knowledge of it becomes common property, 
that they consider it a disgrace. And if it became known 
that there was a formal breach between you — the Christen- 
sens’ eldest son ignominiously refused because of his past 
life — they would consider it the most shocking scandal 
that could possibly overtake theml And we should feel 
the effect of it, in particular. And so would those that 
are dependent on us — and they are not so few in number, 
as you know, because you have interested yourself in 
them, particularly in the children. You would have to 
give up all the interests you have made for yourself here — 
because you would have to go with us. I am certain your 
father is in earnest about that. 

Svara. Oh! Oh! 

Mrs. Rtis. I almost wish I could tell you why I am so 
certain of that. But I cannot — at all events not now. 
No, you Aust not tempt me to. — Here comes your father. 
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no scandal! (Rns cornu in from outside, with an opened 
letter in his hand.) 

Riis. Oh, there you are! (Goes into his room, lays do-ion 
his hat and stick, and comes out again.) You have taken 
no serious step yet, I hope — eh? 

Mrs. Riis. No, but — 

Riis. Very well. Now here is a letter from the Christen- 
sens. If you won’t receive either your fiance or his 
letters, you will have to put up with his family's inter- 
ference in the matter. Everything must come to an end 
sooner or later, (Reads.) “ My wife, my son and I will 
do ourselves the honour of paying you a visit betn'een 
eleven and rivelve o’clock.” The only wonder is, that I 
have not had some such letter before thisl I am sure 
they have been patient enough. 

Mrs. Riis. Well, we have got no farther to-day, either. 

Riis. MTiat are you thinking of, child ? Can’t 3rou see 
what it must all lead to? You are a good-hearted girl, 
I know — I am sure you don’t want to ruin us aU abso- 
lutelj'? I certainly consider, Svava, that you have acted 
quite severely enough now in this matter. Thej' have 
suffered a nasty shock to their self-confidence, both of 
them; you may be quite sure of that. MTiat more do 
j'ou want? If 5'ou are really determined to carry the 
matter farther — weU — make your conditions! There is 
no doubt they will be agreed to. 

Svava. For shame ! For shame ! 

Riis (despairingly). IVhat is the use of taking it in this 
way! 

Mrs. Riis. YTiat, indeed ! You ought rather to trj' 
and make things a bit easier, Svava. 

Riis. And you really might condescend, too, to consider 
who it is that yon are throwing over — ^a member of one 
of the richest families in the country, and, I venture to 
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say, otic of the most honourable too. I have nev'er heard 
of anything so idiotic! Yes, I repeat — idiotic, idiotic! 
What if he have made a false step — or two — well, good 
he.avcns — 

Svava. Yes, bring heaven into it, too! 

Riis. Indeed I well may! There is good need. *As I 
was saying, if he have made a false step, surely the poor 
fellow has been sufnciently punished for it now. Besides, 
it is certainly our duty to be a little reasonable with one 
another — it is a commandment, you know, that we are 
to be reasonable and forgiving. We must be forgiv-ing! 
And more than that, wc must help the erring — we must 
raise up the fallen and set them in the right way. Yes, 
set them in the right way. You could do that so splen- 
didly! It is exactly in your line. You Imow very well, 
my dear child, it is very’ seldom I talk about morals and 
that sort of thing. It doesn’t sit well on me at all; I 
know that only too well. But on this occasion I cannot 
help it. Begin with forgiveness, my child; begin ■with 
that! After all. can you contemplate living together with 
any one for any length of time without — without — well, 
without that 7 

Svava. But there is no question of living with any one 
for any length of time, or of forgiveness — because I do not 
mean to have anything more to do with him. 

Rtis. Really, this is beyond all bounds! Because he 
has dared to fall in love with some one before you — ? 

Svava. Some one? 

Riis. Well, if there was more than one, I am sure I 
know' nothing about it. No, indeed I do not! Besides, 
the way peopI| gossip and backbite is the very dci-jl! 
But, as I was saying, because he dared to look at some one 
before he looked at you — before he ever ihoi’ght of you — 
is that a reason for throwing him over for good and all? 
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How many would ever get married under those circum- 
stances, I should like to know? Ever}'-body confirms the 
opinion that he is an honourable, fine young fellow, to 
whom the proudest girl might confidently entrust herself 
— ^>-ou said so yourself, only a day or two ago ! Do not 
deny it! And now he is suddenly to be thromi over, 
because you are not the first girl he has ever met! Pride 
should have some limits, remember ! I have never heard 
. of anything more preposterous, if you ask me. 

A/m. Rits. Men are not like that. 

,Riis. And what about girls? Are they like that? I 
am quite sure they do not ask whether their fiances have 
been married before — observe, I said "married.” You 
can imagine he has been married. Well, why not? That 
is what other girls do — you cannot deny it. I know you 
know it. You have been to dances; who are most in 
request there? Precisely those who have the reputation 
of being something of a Don Juan. They take the wind 
out of all the other fellows’ sails. You have seen it 
yourself a hundred times. And it is not only at dances ’ 
that this applies. Don’t you suppose they get married — 
and as a rule make the very' best matches? 

Mrs. Rtis. That is true. 

Riis. Of course it is true. And as a rule they make 
the very best husbands, too! 

Mrs. Riis. Hm! 

Riis. Oh, indeed they do! — with some exceptions, of 
course, natural!}'. The fact is, that marriage has an 
ennobling influence, and provides a beautiful vocation for 
a woman — the most beautiful vocation possible! 

Svapa (icho has gol up). I can just manage to b'sten to 
such things from you — because I expected no better 
from you. 

Riis. Thank you very much! 
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Stiava (pho has come forward). One would really think 
that marriage were a sort of superior wash-house for 
men — 

Rus. Ha, hal 

Svava. — and that men could come there and talie a 
dip when thej' please — and in what state tliey please! 

Rtis. Oh, really — 1 

Svava. I mean it! ^Vnd it is flattering — voxy flattering 
— for me, as 5 'our daughter, to feel that you look upon 
me as so peculiarly suited for the washerwoman’s post! 
None of that for me, thank you ! 

Rus. But this is — 

Svava. No, just listen to me for a little! I don’t think 
I have said too much, the last day or two. 

Rtts. No, V, e have not been allowed to say a word to 
you. 

Svava. Look here, father. You have a fine supply of 
principles, for show purposes. 

Rits. For—? 

Svava. I do not mean by that, that thej' are not your 
own. But you are so good and so honourable, your whole 
life is so refined, that I do not attach the least importance 
to your principles. But to mother’s I do attach im- 
portance, for hers are what have formed mine. And now, 
just when I want to act up to them, she deserts me. 

Rtts and Itlrs. Rtts {together). Svara ! 

Svava. It is mother I am angry with! It is mother I 
cannot have patience with! 

Rtis. Really, Svava — ! 

Svava. Because if there has been one point on which 
mother and I have been agreed, it has been on the sub- 
ject of the unprincipled way men prepare themselves for 
marriage, and the sort of marriages that are the result. 
We have watched the course of it, mother and I, for many 
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years; and we had come to one and the same conclusion, 
that it is before marriage that a marriage is marred. But 
when, the other day, mother began to turn round — 

Mrs. Rns. No, you have no right to say that! I am 
.convinced that Alfred is as honourable — 

Svava. But when, the other da)', mother began to turn 
round — well, I could not have been more amazed if 
some one had come in and told me they had met her out 
in the street when she was actually sitting here talking 
to me. 

Mrs. Riis. I only ask you to take time to consider I I 
am not contradicting you ! 

‘ Svava. Oh, let me speak now! Let me give you just 
one instance. One day, before I was really grown up, I 
came running into this room from the park. We had just 
bought the property, and I was so happy. Mother was 
standing over there leaning against the door and crjnng. 
It was a lovely summer’s day. " Why are you crjnng, 
mother? ” I said. For some time she seemed as if she 
did not see me. " \^'hy are you ciying, mother? ” 
I repeated, and went nearer to her, but did not 
like to touch her. She turned away from me, and 
walked up and down once or twice. Then she came to 
me. “ My child,” she said, draw'ing me to her, “ never 
‘ give in to w'hat is not good and pure, on any account 
whatever! It is so cow'ardly, and one repents it so 
bitterly; it means perpetually giving in, more and more 
and more.” I do not know what she referred to, and I 
have never asked. But no one can imagine w'hat an effect 
it aU had on me — the beautiful summer day, and mother 
crj'ing, and the heartfelt tones of her voice ! I cannot give 
in; do not ask me to. Everj'thing that made marriage 
seem beautiful to me is gone — my faith, my feeling of 
security — all gone! No, no, no! I can never b^in with 
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that, and it is wiched of you to v.ant \o itiahe me belica-e 
I can. After such a disillusionment and such a humilia- 
tion? No! I would rather never be married — even if I 
have to go av.-ay from here. I daresay I shall find some- 
thing to fill my hfc; it is only for the moment that I fed 
so helpless. And anything is better than to fill it with 
•what is unclean. If I did not rduse that without hesita- 
tion. I should be an accomplice to it. Perhaps some 
people could put up ■sdth that. I cannot — no. I cannot! 
Do you think it is arrogance on my part? Or because I 
am angiy? If you kne-.v what we tv.-o had planned and 
schemed, you would understand me. .rtod if you knen- 
what I have thought of him, how I have admired him — 
you did the same youreelves — and how wretched I feel 
now, how utterly robbed of everything ! — Who is it that is 
crying? Is it you, mother? (She runs to her mother, 
kneels denen and buries her head in her lap. A pause. 
Rns gotf into has room.) Why cannot we three hold 
together? If wc do, what have we to be afraid of? 
What is it that stands in the way? Father, what is it 
that stands in the way? — But where is father? (Sees 
JiloTjofji outside the rcindaup.) Unde Nordan! This is a 
surprise! (Hurries across th.e room, throscs herself into 
KoRDAids arms as he enters, and bursts into tears.) 

A’erdan. Oh, you goose 1 You great goose! 

Svava. You must come and taEi to me! 

Nordan. Isn't that what I am here for? 

Svava. And I thought you were up in the mountains 
and could not hear from us. 

Nordan. So I was. But when I got telegram after 
telegram, as long as t’ney could reach me, and then one 
express letter after another — and now the end of it all 
IS — well, I don’t suppose I dare ev’en mention his name 
here now? (Rns comes in from his room.) 
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Riis. At last! We have been so anxious for you to 
come! 

Mrs. Riis (echo has at last risen and come forward). 
Thank you for coming, dear doctor! 

Nordan {looking at her). There is something serious up, 
then? 

Mrs. Riis. I have something I want to say to you. 

Nordan. Yes. but just now away you go, you twm ! Let 
me talk to this booby, (lias. Riis goes out to the left. 
Sv.WA folloiDS her for a minute ) 

Riis. I just want to tel! you that in a little while — 

Nordan. — the wliole pack of Christensens will be here? 
I know that. Go away now . 

Riis. Nordan ! {IVhtspers to him.) 

Nordan. Yes. yesl — Quite so! — ^No. of course not! 
{Tries to stop hts whispering.) Do you suppose I don’t 
know what I am about? Be ofi with you! (Svava comes 
in, as her father goes out.) 

Svava. Dear Uncle Nordan! At last, somebody that 
will agree w'ith me! 

Nordan. Am I? 

Svava. Oh, Uncle Nordan, j'ou don’t know w'hat these 
days have been like ! 

Nordan. And the nights too, I expect? — although, with 
all that, you don’t look so bad. 

Svava. The last night or two I have slept. 

Nordan. Reall)'? Then I see how things stand. You 
are a tough customer, you are! ^ 

Svava. Oh, don’t begin saying a lot of things you don’t 
mean, uncle. 

Nordan. Things I don’t mean! 

Svava. You always do, you know. But we haven’t 
time for that now. I am all on fire! i 

Nordan. Well, what is this you have been doing? 

K 
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Svara. Ah, you see, you nre beginning again ! 

Nordan. Beginning again? Who the devil has put the 
idea into your head that I ever say anjlhing but vrliat 
I mean? Come and let us sit dosvn. {Brings a chair 
forward.) 

Svava {bringttig her chair close to his). There now ! 
Nordan. Smcc I «-as here Lost, I believe you have 
promulgated a brand-new law on the subject ol love? I 
congratulate you. 

Sven a. Have I? 

Nordan. A superhuman, Svava - woven one — derived 
from seraphic heights, I should imagine! "There shall 
be only one love in a man’s life, and it sliall be directed 
only to one object.” Full stop! 

Svava. Have I said anytliing like that? 

Nordan. Is it not you tliat have throna over a young 
man because he has had the audacitj' to fall in love before 
he saw you? 

Svava. Do you take it in that way, too ? 

Nordan. In that way? Is there any other way for a 
sensible man to take it? A fine young fellow honestly 
adores you; a distinguished family throw their doors wide 
open to you, as if you were a princess; and then you turn 
round and say: ‘‘ You have not waited for me ever since 
you were a child 1 Awaj’ with you 1 ” 

Svava {springing up). What, you too! You too! And 
the same talk! The same stupid talk! 

Nordan. I can tell you what it is; if you do not give 
consideration to everything that can be said on the other 
side, you are stupid. — No, it is no use going away from 
me and marching up and down! I shall bi^in and march 
up and down too, if you do! Come here and sit. Or 
daren’t you go thoroughly into the question with me? 
Svava. Yes, I dare. {Sits down again.) 
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Norda7t. Well, to begin n-ith, do you not think there 
must certainly be t^'o sides to a question that is discussed 
by serious men and women all over the world ? 

Svava. This only concerns me! And as far as I am 
concerned there is only one side to it. 

Nordan. You do not understand me, child! You shall 
settle your own affairs ultimately, and nobody else — of 
course. But suppose what you have to settle is not quite 
so simple as you tliink it? Suppose it is a problem that 
at the present moment is exercising the minds of thousands 
and thousands of people? Do you not think it is your 
dut}' to give some consideration to the usual attitude 
towards it, and to what is generally thought and said 
about it? Do you think it is conscientious to condemn 
in a single instance without doing that? 

Svava. I understand! I think I have done what you 
are urging me to do. Ask mother ! 

Jordan. Oh, I daresay you and your mother have 
chattered and read a lot about marriage and the woman 
question, and about abolishing distinctions of class — now 
j'ou want to abolish distinctions of sex too. But as 
regards this special question? 

Svava. VMiat do you consider I have overlooked ? 

Nordan. Just this. Are you right in being equally as 
strict with men as with women? Eh? 

Svava. Yes, of course. 

Nordan. Is it so much a matter of course? Go out and 
ask any one you meet. Out of every hundred you ask, 
nineW will say “ no ’’ — even out of a hundred women! 

Svava. Do you think so? I think people are beginning 
to think otherwise. 

Nordan. Possibl3^ But e.xperience is necessarj'^ if one 
is to answer a question like that. 

Svava. Do you mean what you say? 
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Kr'Tdai}. Thai k hone of yonr bossnt't. TiK'de’', 1 
always mean what I « ay. — woman can many when she 
k sixteen ; a man must wait till lic is rive-arsd-tv-'caty, or 
thirty. There is a thfftrencc. 

Srst'17. Tlieru is a diiTerencc! Tliere are m.anr, many 
times more u-nmarried women than men, and they exhibit 
Eeli-rontTol. Men find it more ronvenient t» mahe a lavr 
of thtir want of self-control! 

?>'i<rdatt. An answer like th.at only displays yoat 
ignomnec. } fan is a palygamtm' animal, like many other 
animrils-— a Iheoty tliat is v'ery strongly supjwrted by tits 
fact that ivomtn to outnumber men in the world. I 
daresay that is something you haa-c never heard before? 
i'rat'a. Vcj, I Invc heard it! 

A'ori/flif. Don’t you laugh at science! Vfhat else arc 
we to put f.iith in, i should like to know? 

Svai-a. I should just like men to haia; the s.'inie trouble 
os'iir their children that women do! Just let them has'C 
that, Unde Nordan, and I fancy they would soon change 
their principles! Just let them c.xpcriencc it! 

Xerdan. They have no time for tliat; they has’e to 
govern the world. 

Siava. Yes, tlicy have allotted the parts themselves! — 
Kow, tell me this. Dr. Nordan. Is it cowardly not to 
practise what you preach? 

Nordan. Of course it is, 

Svnva. Then why do you not do it? 

Nordan. I? I have alwnt'S been a regular monster, 
lon’t you know that, dear child? 

%Svava. De.ar Uncle Nordan — you have sucli long white 
mks; why do you wear tlicm like that? 
u Jordan. Oh, well — I have my reasons. 
iSi ova. UTiat are they? 

Nordan, Wc won’t go into that now. 
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Svavt 7 . You told me the reason once. 

Hordan. Did I? 

Svava. I Ti\ anted, one day, to take hold of your hair, 
but 3-ou would not let me. You said; “ Do 3'ou know 
wh3' you must not do that? ” — “ No,” I said . — “ Because 
no one has done that for more than thirty 3-ears.” — “ Who 
was it that did it last? ” I asked. — “ It was a little girl, 
that }mu are ver3’- like,” 3'Ou answered. 

Nordan. So I told 3’ou that, did I? 

Svava. “ And she was one of 3-our grandmother's 
3-ounger sisters,” you said to me. 

Nordan. She was. It was quite true. And 3-ou are 
like her, my cliild. 

Svava. And then 3'ou told me that the 3-ear 3-ou went 
to college she was standing beside you one da3- and caught 
up some locks of 3-our hair in her fingers. “ You must 
never wear 3-our hair shorter than this,” she said. She 
w-ent awa3', and you went awa3-; and when, one day, 3-0U 
wrote and asked her whether 3-00 tivo did not belong to 
one another, her answer was “ 3-63.” And a month later 
she w-as dead. 

Nordan. She was dead. 

Svava. And ever since then — you dear, queer old uncle 
— ^3-ou have considered yourself as married to her. (He 
nods.) And ever since the evening 3-ou told me that — 
and I lay aw-ake a long time, thinking over it — ^I w-anted, 
even w-hen I was quite a 3-oung girl, to choose some one 
I could have perfect confidence in. And then I chose 
wrong. 

Nordan. Did 3-ou, Svava? 

Svava. Do not ask me any more about that. — Then I 
chose once again, and tliis time I was certain ! For never 
had truer e3-es looked in mine. And how happy we were 
together ! Day after day it alw-a3-s seemed new, and the 
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days were alR-aj-s too rliort. I dare not think about it 
now. Oh, it is siniul to deceive us $ 0 ! — not deceit in 
words, it is true, but in letting us give them our admiration 
and our most intimate confidences. Not in words, no — 
and yet, it is in words; because accept all sve say, 
and are silent tlicmsclves, and by that very fact m.ike our 
words their own. Our simple-mindedness pleases them 
as a bit of unspoilt nature, and it is just by means of that 
that they dccen-c us. It creates an intimacy between us 
and an atmosphere of happy give-and-take of jests, which 
we tiiink can cueist only on one presupposition — and really 
it is all a sham. I cannot understand how any one can so 
treat the one he loves — for he did love me! 

jVordati. He does love you. 

Sz-at’a igetling up). But not as I loved him 1 AJl these 
years I have not been frittering away my love. Besides, 
I have had too high an ideal of what loving and being loved 
should be; and just for that reason I felt a deep desire to 
be loved — I can say so to you. And v. hen love came, it 
seemed to take all my strength from me; but I felt I 
should always be safe with him, and so I let him see it and 
gloried in his seeing it That is the bitterest part of it to 
me now — because he was unworthy of it. He has said to 
me; “ 1 cannot bear to see any one else toucih you! ” and 
“ HTien I emteh a glimpse of your arm, I think to myself 
that it has been round my neck — mine, and no one else’s 
in the world.” And I felt proud and happy when he 
said so, because I thought it was true. Hundreds of 
times I had imagined some one’s saj-ing that to me some 
day. But I never imasdned that the one who would say 
it would be a man who — oh. it is disgusting! When I 
th'mk what it means, it makes me ready to hate him! 

Tht mere thought that he has had his arms round me 

has Couched me— makes me shudder! I am not lajung 
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down rules for any one else, but what I am doing seems 
to me a matter of course. Every fibre of my being tells 
me that. I must be left in peace! 

Nordan. I see that this is more serious, and goes deeper, 
than I had any suspicion of. None of them understand 
it that way, Alfred least of all. He is only hurt — dis- 
tressed and hurt at the thought that you could distrust him, 

Svava. I know that. 

Nordan. Yes — well — don’t take up such a high and 
mighty attitude ! I assure you that is how it will appear 
to most people. 

Svava. Do you think so? I think people are beginning 
to think otherwise. 

Nordan. Most people will think: “ Other girls forgive 
things like that, especially when they love a man.” 

Svava. There are some that will answer: “ If she had 
not loved him, she might have forgiven him.” 

Nordan. And yet, Svava? — and yet? 

Svava. But, uncle, do you not understand? I do not 
know' that I can explain it, either; because, to do that, I 
should have to explain what it is that w'c read into the 
face, the character, the manner of the man we love — his 
voice, his smile. That is wbat I have lost. Its meaning 
is gone. 

Nordan. For a while, yes — ^till you have had a breathing 
space. 

Svava. No, no, no! Do you remember that song of 
mine, about the beloved one’s image? that one always 
sees it as if it were framed in happiness? Do you 
remember it? 

Nordan. Yes. 

Svava. Very well — I cannot see it like that any longer, 
I see it, of course — but alwaj-s with pain. Always ! ,4m 
I to forgive that, because other girls forgive it? IVhat is 
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iwill make no difficulty about that, because they must 
agree. ITothing has happened yet, and all ways are still 
open. Do as I ask I 

Svava. 1 have thought it over — and you will never get 
me to do anytliing else. 

Kordan. No, no. It is only a matter of form. 

Svava. What? You mean something more than that, 
I know. 

Nordan. What an obstinate girl you are ! — Can you not 
do it then, let me say, for your mother’s sake? Your 
mother is a good woman. 

Svava. What wiU the}’ think, if I come in and say; 
“ \W11 you not give me time to consider the matter? ” 
No, I cannot do that. 

Nordan. What mil }’ 0 u say, then? 

Svava. I would rather say nothing at all. But if I 
absolutely must say somethmg — 

- Nordan. Of course you must! 

Svava. Well, I will go out now and think it over. 
{Turns io go, but stops.) But what you want can never 
be. 

Nordan. It must be ! 

Svava (standing by the door). You said just now; " Your 
mother is a good woman.” It sounded almost as if you 
laid stress on the word “ mother”? 

Nordan. Suppose I did? 

Svava. Is father not that, too? 

Nordan. Your father a good w’oman? 

Svava. Why do you try to turn it off with a joke? 

Nordan. Because it is serious, confound it all ! 

Svava. Can I not believe father — ? 

Nordan. Hush! 

Svava. Father? — Is it possible that he too — ? Do 
people say tliat? (Nordan does not answer, and does not 
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mm*.' Shameful 1 Impossible! I say it is impossible I 
{Rttskes out. Ktis c^mes in from the right.) 

Em. What is tlje matter ivitfi Svav-a? 

Kordau {comingjonoard). There v.ais nothing else for it. 
Etis. Nothing else for it? Wliat do you mean? 

Kordan. Xo, dctal take it ! — there was nothing else for it. 
Eiis. Quite so— but what? 

Nordau. V/hat do you say? 

Riis. Xo, what were yott saying — ? 

Eordau. Wliat was 1 saying? 

Riis. You said there was nolliing else for it. You 
alarm me. 

Xordan. Do I? Then )'ou did not hear right. (Moves 
air ay from him.) 

Etts. Didn’t hear right? You were stvearing about it, 
tool 

Nordau. That I certainly did not 
Riis. Very well then, you didn’t. But how did you 
get on with Svava? Won’t you ansrver me? 

Nordau. How did I get on with Svava? 

WTiy are you so preoccupied? Are things so 
bad, then? , 

Nordau. Preoccupied? Why should I be that? 

Riis. You ought to know best. I was asking about 
Svava — ^Iiow you got on with Svava — and I think I have ‘ 
the right to know. 

^ Nordau. Look here, Riis. 

1 Riis. Yes? (Nord.vn' lakes him by the arm.) What 
iiit? 

Jordan. Did you see Svava? 

Riis. Hurrying away out through the park? Yes. 3fy 
deir chap, what was it? 

Tfordan. It w'as the Greek tragedy. 

Riis. The Greek — ? 
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Nordan. Only the name — only the name! Well, you 
know what the word means, don’t you? 

Rits. The Greek — ? 

■ Nordan. No, no — not “ Greek,” but “ tragedy ”? 

Rus. Something mournful — ? 

Nordan. Far from it! Something amusing! It came 
to Greece with the worship of Dion5'sus, in whose train 
there was a goat — 

~>Riis (draws his arm away). A goat? What on earth — ? 

Nordan. Yes, you ma}'' well be surprised — because it 
sang! 

Riis. Sang? 

Nordan. Yes — and is still singing, of course! And 
paints! There are pictures by him in every exhibition. 
And works in bronze and marble! Wonderful! And 
such a courtier as he is, too ! It is he that designs ball- 
dresses and arranges entertainments — 

Riis. Have you gone raving mad? 

Nordan. Why do you ask that? 

Riis. I am waitmg patiently here till you have done 
talking such damned nonsense! We are accustomed to 
something of the sort when you are in one of those 
humours, but to-day I can’t understand a blessed word 
of what you are saying. 

Nordan. Don’t you, my dear fellow ? 

Riis. Can you not tell me what my daughter said? 
Isn’t it ridiculous that I cannot get that out of you! 
Now, briefly and intelligibly, what did she say? 

Nordan. Do you want to know? 

Riis. He asks that ! 

Nordan. She said she pitied all the innocent young 
girls that, generation after generation, disappear — 

Riis. Where to? 

Nordan. That is just it — where to? She said: “ They 
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are brought up m pious ignorance, ami iinaiiv the onsus- 

' 'a-mpped up in a long whhc veil so 

i!i- they Elwll not be nhie to see distinctly tviicre thev 
arc bcimt taben to.” 

j ou are talking your nivthoiogy again. 
i not to-*- ' ^ 

.. p 'S your daughter tlj.at is spaiKog.' 

Bu I _«ill not do th.at,” she said. ” I v.iU enter com • 

h H ^ ° matrimoav, and sit donn 

} the hearth in t},c hand of my fotlicrs, and bring up 

T ^ f But he .shall be .as 

di.. tc a.s I ; for otlienvice he st.ains my child’s head, vihcn 

she‘.‘i^r 'a ‘^fh°"'>»rs mc.”-Thcrc, that is what 

“f the ZoZ in « ^ouddie 

mvtbob'n''^ pr<^posterous theories! The whole heathen 

dolr to wtti in foy hc.ad ! {Eunics to tie 

iZZZ-O I a^lo "• -^Bvk-x is . 

But your son ? 

^C .nstemai. e could not get him to come with 
unfetand“" "" time, I quite 

eve^n:;tlT;e'eitX"d S ’'^tush ^ 

on:i!:^Sr;Smor- I -nted 

tohJlissSawa. ^1' ^oar at the le/l.) And 
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' Nordati. She is out in the park (foinlittg) — out that 
TO}-.' (£xf/ M argit.) 

Riis. No, this way! — ^That’s right! Go straight on till 
you find her. 

Mrs, Christensen (who meantime has come forward with 
Mrs. Riis). I have been thinking so much about you the 
last day or two, my dear! What a tiresome business 
this is! 

Mrs. Riis. Do you mind my asking if you knew any- 
thing about it before? 

Mrs. Christensen. What is there that a mother — and 
a wife — escapes the knowledge of nowadays, my dear! 
She was in my sen-ice, you know. Come here! (Tells 
JfRS. Riis something in a whisper, ending toith something 
about “ discovery ” and “ dismissal.”) 

Riis (offering the ladies chairs). Won’t you sit down.? — 
Oh, I beg your pardon! I did not see — . (Hurries to 
Christensen.) Excuse me, but are you really com- 
fortable in that chair? 

Christensen. Thank you, I am just as uncomfortable 
here as anywhere else. It is the sitting down and getting 
up again that bothers me more than an}'thmg else. 
(Looks round.) I have just been to see hun. 

Riis. Ho 5 ? 

Christensen. Honest fellow. Stupid. 

Riis. So long as he holds his tongue — 

Christensen. He’ll do that. 

Riis. Thank heaven for that! Then we have only 
ourselves to consider. I suppose it cost you a bit? 

Christensen. Not a penny! 

Riis. You got out of it cheap, then. 

Christensen. Yes, didn’t I? Still, as a matter of fact, 
he has cost me quite enough already — altliough he knows 
nothing about that. 
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liits. Vrlifii bs I rjppoi4. 

Clristfuirit, ^Uita hi irjrirricd. 

^ns. Oh, I undcTftand, 

^ 0.r,s.'m-'r.. Ari'j I didn’t think I fiwul'i hciir ruty nt'^rs 
• It i.fvcr i.h.;t,~\ iju ladit? teem to be htivin™ n tine 

patne of »shicf„.nnfr! (Mks. forjS7e;tSF..N cfirm/cKcnl. 
iuis //«<-« clem f.^T Lrr cr.d ht 

Cknsitnt!^.. I was JIrs. Rus .about 

ini-- jifiair. She radiy <c«ns to Jnvc risen Zrom Hr 
fcnuo: 

Cnrtsiensn;. Is your daughter at hoate, mav I ask? 
JO.tr. 1 has-c fcti: to fetch her. 

Mrs. a.r-.sttnxa:. I hope U.e hst few davs have taueht 

oL'! if'’”, ‘ that 

f fo-I tnean «!f- 

ripiiteousntss. 

c ’,'7 P’^'^'ccUy right : But I should 
can It arrogance! 

I -'hould not 1,-ke to sav that-but 
presumption, perhaps. 

l/7‘ '“>■ Chiistensen? 

have snrious conversations I 

nian’s hr, ''”1 ^ ^ -'Reaking to b.er once about a 

^ s being his wtfe’s master. In these days it is a good 
tamg u) impress that on voung girls 

C;:Mri«ur-m Yes, indeed! 

wo'rdf’ofr?/;;:- ^ ^er of certain 

bars that i\e T ®hc said: " "i es, it is behind those 

Imfw “ e°'^ a fall, jmu 

‘Jo ot ah' 

r cliain of rcasonmg isn’t sound! 

•‘iirs. Christmsen. How? 
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Christensen. is not. Because in the first place it was 
'not Miss Riis that fell, but your precious son. And in 
second place his fall was not a consequence of Miss Riis s 
pride, because of course it happened many years before 
Miss Riis showed any of her pride. So that if you kn^y^ 
that his fall would happen as a consequence of Sliss^ Riis s 
pride, you knew something that you certainly did not 
know. 

Mrs, Christensen. Oh, you are making fun of me! 
Christensen. I ought to be at a committee meeting 
punctually at one. — May I ask what has become of your 
daughter? . 

Riis. Indeed I am really beginning to wonder— {During 

the foregoing, Nordan has remained in the background^ 
sovietim&s in Hie room and someittnes ouistde xn the par , 
Margit now goes past the window ouistde, and Isoed.an is 

heard speaking to her.) 

Nordan. Have you only just found her? 

Margit. No, sir— I have been down once already to take 
Miss Riis her hat, gloves and parasol. 

Nordan. Is she going out? 

Margit. I don’t know, sir. {Goes out.) 

Christensen. Dear me ! ■, r . j 7 \ 

Riis. What does it mean? {Turns to go and fetch her.) 

Nordan. No, no ! Do not you go ! 

Mrs. Riis. I expect I had better go 

Rm. Yes, you go! . -ui 

Nordan No, I wiU go. I am afraid I am responsible 
for—. he goes) I’U answer for it I viU brmg her 

back! 

Christensen. Dear me! 

Mrs. Christensen {getting up). I am afraid, my dear Mrs 
Riis we have come at an inconvenient time for your 
daughter? 
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T<ht. A!i, you fr.rjtt l-e knicrtt vihh htrl I aistiit p'l 
it !' tlicji' hiph-fif);*,:! rf^tdinc', her ni'ithsr 

lir.f nftt [>ccn nearly Hrm tr.oui;:! in Itctpiriciitr Iwn. 

3/rr, /('{i't. 1? \VJ,at an- you talld.ntj abaat,’ 

IRus. I lay tint tliK rfl vt-ry i.'njnnant tnoincrtt! And 
at mcracnt': liter tiji; on*' ret"; verv- ck-;vr}y, veiy — well, 
that v.-lnt h:ipp'0n5 ! 

Chrisifuint, Yn-jr ^frr. KiFs, has s-addenly 

liad tlic saenr t,ort of rta-eiation i\s oar fiarsnn had lately — 
I jhoiitfl ray, my «ifr’c |vvrK>n. It v.,h otit- tlay jutt after 
dinner a/trr an extremely cood dinrs'T, Lt- ^:e vay — a 
moment ivhcn a man often h.ts e-erv brifht ideas, V/f - 
were fatkiny about at! the thin": a v.’O'nan has to learn 
now, as coriip'ircd with the old days, and hnvr some 
perjple {fay it ii mere wa'te of ttme becnate .'he will forjret 
it all agjtin when .she niarTie<. "W'-r said p-ir'an, 
looking very plea,<-cd. “ my vife In.s CTnipIctrly foTgotten^ 

tow to spell; I hope she will soon forret how to write, 
too! ” 


3/rf. Chrisicusen. You imitate people so well, tliat one 
cannot help laugbing-althoagh it isn’t right. (CriRis- 
TE.N'snx looks ai his xcatch.) 

Titts. It doesn’t look as if they were coming back!— 
Will you go, or shall I. s ^ 

^ But you could not 

expect them already — 

Rtts {comtug close up to her and speaking in an undertone). 
Tins IS your doing! I see it clearly! 

rynr. II, is. I do f,ot think you know what you are 
saying, (Goes out.) 

Of <?v- ^ ^ cv'er have c,\-pected ' 

s> have never been disregarded in my house before. 
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Mrs. Christensm. Perhaps something has happened? 

Riis. I beg your pardon? — Good heavens! 

Mrs. Christensen. Oh, do not misunderstand me 1 I 
only mean that young girls are so easily agitated, and 
then they do not like to show themselves. 

Riis. All the same, Mrs. Christensen, all the same! At 
such a moment as this, too! — ^You really must excuse me, 
I shall have no peace till I find out for myself what has 
happened! (Hurries out.) 

Christensen. If Alfred had been here, I suppose he 
would have been running about all over the park after 
these females, too. 

Mrs. Christettsen. Really, my dear! 

Christensen. Aren’t we alone? 

Mrs. Christensen. Yes, but still — ! 

Christensen. Well, I say, as a certain famous man said 
before me: “ \Vhat the deidl was he doing in that 
galley? ” 

Mrs. Christensen. Do have a moment’s patience ! It is 
really necessary. 

Christensen. Bah! Necessary^! Riis is more afraid of 
a rupture than any of us. Did you see him just now? 

Mrs. Christensen. Yes, of course I did, but — 

Christensen. She has already gone much farther than 
she has any right to. 

' Mrs. Chrtstensen. So Alfred thmks, too. 

Christensen. Then he should have been here now, to 
say so. I asked him to come. 

ilirs. Christensm. He is in love, and that makes a man 
a little timid. 

[x_Christensen. Nonsense! 

Mrs. Christensen. Oh, that passes off when one is in 
love as often as you are. (Gets tip.) Here they come ! — 
No, not Svava. . ’ 


L 
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Christensen. Is slit- not with them? 

Mrs. Christensen. I don’t sec her. 

Iths (af'fjeortng at ike door). Here they are! 

Mrs Christensen. And your daughter too? 

Rtss. Yes, Svava too. She asked the others to go oh 
afiKid of lier. I expect she ivnnted to collect herself a 
little. 

Mrs Christensen (sittin;; down c^ain). Ah, you see, it 
was just t\hai I thought, poor child! 

Mrs. Riis (eonitng in). She will be here in a moment! 
(Goes up to .Mrs. CuRiSTTvs.'tN'.) You must forgive her, 
.Mrs niristcnsen; she lias had a bad time of it. 

Mrs. Christensen. Bless my soul, of course I understand 
that ! 'flic first time one has an experience of this kind, it 
tells on one. 

Christensen. This is positively beginning to getamusing! 

Enter XoRD.aN. 

Nordan. Here wc are! She asked me to come on a 
little ahead of her. 

Rtis. She is not going to keep us waiting any longer, I 
hope? 

Nordan. She was just behind me. 

Rtis. Here she is! (Goer to the door to meet her; 
Nordax and Mrs. Riis do the same from the other side of 
the room.) 

Christensen. One would think she were the Queen of 
Sheba. 

(Svava comes in. wearing her hat, and with her gloves 
and parasol in her hand. Cheistensex and Mrs. 
Christensex gel up from their seats. She botes 
slightly to than, and comes to the front of he stage 
on the right-hand side. All sit down in silence. 
Kord.vx is at the extreme left, then Mrs. Riis, Mrs. 
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Christensen and Christensen. Ai the extreme 
right, but a little behind the others, is Riis, who is 
sitting doTiOn one minute and standing the next.) 

Mrs. Christensen. M3' dear Svava, we have come here 
to — ^wellj 3'ou know what we have come for. UTiat has 
happened has distressed us very much; but what is done 
cannot be undone. None of us can excuse Alfred. But 
all the same we think that he might be granted for^venesSj 
especiall3' at the hands of one who must know that he 
loves her, and loves her sincerely. That makes it a 
different matter altogether, of course. 

Christensen. Of course! 

Riis. Of course! 

Nordan. Of course! 

Mrs. Christotsen. And, even if 3'ou don’t quite agree 
with me about that, I hope 3’ou will agree vnth me about 
Alfred himself. I mean to sa3', that we consider his 
character, my dear Svava, should vouch to you for his 
fidelity. I know that, if 3’ou require it, he null give )'ou 
his word of honour that — 

Mrs. Riis {getting up). No! No! 

Mrs. Christensen. l^Tiat is the matter, my dear Mrs. 
Riis? 

Mrs. Riis. No words of honour! He has to take an 
oath when he marries, anyway. 

Nordan. But surely two make it all the safer, Mrs. 
l^iis? 

Mrs. RjYs. No, no ! No oath! {Sits down again.) 

Chrisle/isen. I was struck with our friend Dr, Nordan's 
remark. Tell me, my dear sir, do you also take it for 
granted that the sort of thing my son has done ought 
to be an absolute bar to marriage with an honourable 
woman? 

Nordan. Quite the contrarj’! I am quite sure it never 
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prevents any one gftting married — and remarkably '.sell 
married. It is only Svava tliat Is bchasdng in an extra- 
ordinary manner in evtiy respect. 

Mrs. Chnsitnscn. I would not go so far as to s.ay that; 
but there is one thing that Ssuva has overlooked. She is 
acting ns if she were free. But she is not by any means 
free, A betrothal is equivalent to a marriage; at any 
rate, I am old-fashioned enough to consider it so. And 
the man to whom I have given my hand is thereby made 
my master imd given authority over me, and 1 owe to 
him — as to a superior authority — my respect, whether he 
act well or ill, I cannot give him notice, or run away 
from him. 

jRiis. Tlut is old-fashioned and sensible. I thank you 
heartily, Mrs. Christensen! 

Kordaii. And I too! 

Mrs. Rhs. But if it is too late after the betrothal — 
{Checks herself.) 

Mrs. Christensen Mliat do you mean, dear Mrs,' 
Riis? 

Mrs. Rtts, Oh, nothing — nothing at all. 

Nordan. Mrs. Riis nie.ans that if it is too Late after tlie 
betrothal, why do people not speak out before they are 
betrothed? 

Rits. What a thing to say! 

Christensen. tVell, it wouldn’t be such a bad thing, 
■would it? I imagine proposals in future being word^ 
somewliat in this way: “My dear Miss So-and-So, up to 
date I have had such and such a number of love affairs — 
that is to say, so many big ones and so many little ones.’’ 
Don’t you thmk it would be a capital way to lead the 
conversation on to — 

Nordan. — to assuring her tliat she is the only one you 
Imve ever loved ? 
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Christensen. Wellj not exactly that, but — 

Riis. Here comes Alfred ! 

ii/w. Riis. Alfred ? 

Mrs. Christensen. Yes, it really is he! 

Riis (who has gone to the door to meet Altkeo). Ah, that 
is right! We are so glad you have come! 

Christensen. Well, my boy? 

Alfred. \\Tien it came to the point. I could not do 
anj^hing else — I had to come here. 

Christetisen. I quite agree with you. 

Rits. Yes, it was only the natural thing to do. (Alfred 
comes foncard and bows res-pectJuUv to SvAV.A. She 
hows slightly, but without looking at him. He steps back 
again.) 

Nordan. Good morning, my boy! 

Alfred. Perhaps I have come at an inconvenient 
moment. 

Riis. Not a bit of it! Quite the contrary! 

Alfred. At the same time, it seems et-ident to me that 
my presence is not welcome to Miss Riis. (No one answers 
him.) 

Mrs. Christensen. But it is a family council we are 
holding — isn’t it, my dear girl? 

Riis. I assure j'ou, you are welcome! And we are 
all particularly anxious to hear what you have to 
say! 

Christensen. That is so. 

Alfred. I have not succeeded in getting a hearing yet, 
you know. I have been refused admittance repeatedly — 
both in person and when I wrote. So I thought that if I 
came now, perhaps I should get a hearing. 

Riis. Of course. Who can object to that? 

Nordan. You shall have your hearing. 

‘ Alfred. Perhaps I may take Miss Riis’s silence to mean 



Mn. Chisiry.ser, P</or cl'jMl 
/{t! j. litlicvc her ? 

iilrs. Rus. Yts, bihevc her. Udieve her if. after a 
past like that, she came and a.ssured us that she would 
mnltc .an honest wife? 

Christdistv. After a past like ifut? 

Mrs. Rm. Perliaps that is putting ft too tiarshly. But 
t\hy should you require her to bdieve a man any more 
readily than .a man « ould believe her? Because he would 
not bdieve her for a moment. 

Hits (jsoinutg up behind her). Are you absolutdy mad? 
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Chnslciiscn {half risittg). Excuse me, ladies and gentle- 
men; the two young people roust settle the affair now! 
{Sits down again.) 

Alfred. I must confess I have never thought of what 
Mrs. Riis has just said, because such a thbg never could 
happen. No man of honour would choose a woman of 
whose past he was not certain. Never! 

Mrs. Riis. But what about a woman of honour, Alfred? 

Alfred. Ah, that is quite different. 

Nordan. To put it precisely: a woman owes a man both 
her past and her future; a man owes a woman only his 
future. 

Alfred. Well, if you like to put it that way — yes. 

Nordan {to Svava, as he gels up). I wanted you to 
postpone your answer, my child. But now I think you 
ought to answer at once. (Sv.ava goes up to Axpred, 
flings her glo7>c in his face, and goes straight into her room. 
AnFKED turns and looks after her. Rns disappears into his 
room on the right. Every one has risen from their seats. 
Mrs. Christensex takes Alfred by the arm and goes 
out with him ; Christexsex follozcs them. JIrs. Riis is 
standing at the door of the room which Svava has locked 
after her.) 

Nordan. That was throwing down a gauntlet, if you 
like! 

Mrs. Riis {calling through the door). Svava! 

Christensen {coming in and speaking to Nord.ax, wJw has- 
taken no notice of him and has not turned round). Then it 
is to be war? — ^tVell, I fanej' I know a thing or two about 
war. {Goes out. Nordan timis round and sta/tds lookiii" ' 
after him.) 

Mrs. Riis {still at the door). Sva-ra! (fins comes rushing ' 
out of his room, with his hat on and his gloves and stick in' ' 
his hattd, and follows the Christensens.) Svava! ' 



ACT Til 
Scr-.T I 

(Sctr.vT. — ITf. y^ovsiAs's gardtttjh'thtd ki! n'at cn^-simtd 
ho:is(. Ilf is nt;m^ on a flair in tkt /oregTouns. 
Trading. His cld srrx'snl, TnOK-iS, opfr.s Ote ksnse 
door and hahs out.) 

Thomas. Doctor! 

Jordan. 'Wlut is it? (Ai.rr.TtD comrs vtio sight in thtf 
dooncay.) Oh, it is you! ifirls uf') TVtil, my boy? 
You don’t look up to much' 

Alfrrd. Xo, but ncs'er mind that. Can 3'ou give me p. 
hit oi breakfast? 

Xordan. Have s-ou lud no breakfast \’et? Have you 
not been home tiicn? — not been home all night? — not 
since %-esterday? {Calls) Thomas! 

Alfred. And when I have h.ad somethin" to cat, mar 
I liav c n talk with s'ou ? 

Nordan. Of course, my dear boy. {To Tnosus, toko 
has come out of the house) Get some breakfast laid in that 
room, please {pointing to a xcindoie or. the left). 

Alfred. And maj’ I have a wash too? 

Xordan. Go with Thomas. I will bo with you directly. 
(Alfred and TitoifAS go into the house. Then a carriage 
is heard stopping outside.) There is a carriage. Go and 
see who it is, Thomas. I won’t see an j‘ patients ! lam 
going away to-morrow. 

Thomas. It is Sir. Christensen. {Goes into the house 
again.) 
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Nordan. Oho! {GoestoiJiewindmaoniheleft.) Alfred!’ 

Alfred {coming 1o the window). Yes? 

Nordan. It is your father! If you do not want to be 
seen> pull down the blind. {The blind is pulled down.) 

Thomas {showing in Christensen) Will you come this 
way please, sir. (Christensen is in court dress protected 
by a dustcoat, and wears the cross of a Knight Commander 
of the Order of St. Olaf.) 

Christensen. I hope I do not disturb you, doctor? 

Nordan. Not at all! — In full dress' I congratulate 
you. 

Christensen. Yes, we newly-fledged knights have to go 
to Court to-day. But do you mind if I spend a minute 
or tw o here with j'ou before I go on to the palace ? — ^Any 
news from over there? From the Riis’s? 

Nordan. No. They are sitting waitmg for the “ war *’ 
to begin, I expect. 

Christensen. They shall not have to wait long, then ! I 
have made up my mind to begm it to-day. Has she 
come to her senses, by any chance? Women usually feel 
things like that very acutely. But they usually get over 
it, too. 

Nordan. I do not think so. But I bow before your 
experience. 

Christensen. Thank you! I should think that, as an 
old hand at plajdng the bufier in family jars, you had 
a much greater experience. Yesterday she was like an 
electric eel ! And she gave her shock, too ! The boy has 
not been home since. I am almost glad of that; it shows 
he has some sense of shame. I was banning to doubt it. 

Nordan. It is the coming “ war ” that interests me. 

Christensen. Oh, you are anxious to see that, are you? 
Veiy' well. As a matter of fact there is no need to draw 
up a plan of campaign. That afiair of Mrs. North’s can ' 
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be taken tip again any <Jay, my dear fellow! It is in the 
Imds of tfic bank, you know. 

NorJttK. But what has that to do with your ton's 
cngagcintnt? 

Chrsslaisai. Wleit lias it to do with it? Miss Rih gives 
my son his dismissal bccau-sc she cannot tolerate hit 
conduct before marriage. Her own father indulges in the 
same sort of conduct when he is well on in married life! 
Tableau rtriiiit Iris euneux ! — to U'c a Language Mr, Kiss 
is very fond of. 

cedar:. It is a sliamc to tail: like tliat — bcc.ause your 
son is the only one to bbrne in this matter. 

Ckrtsierssrn. My son is not m tlie least to blame in the 
matter! He lias not done tlie slightest thing that could 
harm or discredit the Riis's — not the slightest thing! He 
is a man of honour, who h.15 given -Miss Riis his promisej 
and ha,s kept it. Will any one dare to contradict that? 
Or to suggest that he ivill not keep his promise? If 
any one doubts bim, it is tvn intuit. Dr. Mordani In 
tliis matter the alternatives arc either an apologj' and 
peace — or war. For I am not going to put up with this 
sort of thing ; and if my son puts up with it, I sh.ill despise 
him. 

Nordan. Oh, I quite believe your son had every honour- 
able intention when lie gave his promise. And very likely 
he would have kept it, too; I cannot say for certain, 
because I have learnt to doubt. I am a doctor — I have 
seen too much — and he did not appear to great advantage 
yesterday. You really must forgive my saying so — ^but 
after the liveliness of his young days, coupled with the 
tendencies he has inherited, do you think he really had 
any right to be surprised if people doubted him? — if 
his fiancee doubted him? Had he really any right to 
feel insulted, or to demand apologies? Apologies for, 
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what? For having doubted his wtue? — ^Just consider 
that! 

Christensen. \Miy, what — ? 

Nordan. One moment! I was only half done. You 
said something about a reconciliation, you know; of 
course by that you meant a marriage. If your son is 
willing to many- a woman who distrusts him, then I shall 
despise him. 

Christensen. Really — ! 

Nordan. Yes, indeed I shall. Our opinions are aS 
different as all that. To my way of thinking, your son’s 
only course is to submit — and wait: to keep silence, and 
wait — always supposing, of course, that he still loves her. 
That is my view of it. 

Christensen. Well, I imagine that there are verj' few 
candidates for matrimony who have not been guilty of 
what my son has been guilty of; indeed, I am sure of it. 
And I imagine, too, that they have the same unfortunate 
“ hereditary tendencies ” — an e.vpression on which you 
laid stress out of special friendship for me. But is that 
any reason w hy girls who are betrothed should behave as 
Miss Riis has been doing? — scream, and run away, and 
create a scandal? We should not be able to hear our- 
selves speak 1 It would be the queerest sort of anarchy 
the world has ever seen! Why, such doctrines as that 
are contrary to the very nature and order of things! 
They are mad! And when, into the bargain, they are 
throivn at our heads as if they were decisions of a High 
Court of Morality — well, then I strike! Good-bye!" 
(Starts to go, but turns back.) And who is it that these 
High Court of Morality’s decisions would for the most 
part affect, do you suppose? Just the ablest and most 
vigorous of our j-oung men. Are we going to turn them 
out and make a separate despised caste of them? And 
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be taken up again any day, my dear fellow! It is in tbe 
hands of the bank, you know. 

Nofdan. But what has that to do with your son’s 
engagement? 

Chrisicnseit. What has it to do with it? Jliss Riis gives 
my son his dismissal because she cannot tolerate his 
conduct before marriage. Her own father indulges in the 
same sort of conduct when he is well on in married life! 
Tableau vtvant Ires cuneux ! — ^to use a language Mr. Riis 
is ver}' fond of. 

Nordan. It is a shame to talk like that — because your 
son is the only one to blame in this matter. 

Ckrisletisen. My son is not in the least to blame in the 
matter! He has not done the slightest thing that could 
harm or discredit the Riis’s — ^not the slightest thing! He 
is a man of honour, who has given Miss Riis his promise, 
and has kept it. Will any one dare to contradict that? 
Or to suggest that he will not keep his promise? If 
any one doubts him, it is an insult. Dr, Hordan! In 
this matter the alternatives are either an apolog}' anti 
peace — or war. For I am not going to put up with this 
sort of thing; and if my son puts up with it, I shall despise 
him. 

Nordan. Oh, I quite believe your son had every honour- 
able intention v hen he gave his promise. And very likely 
he vould have kept it, too; I cannot say for certain, 
because I have learnt to doubt. I am a doctor — ^I have 
seen too much — and he did not appear to great advantage 
yesterday. You really must forgive my saying so — ^but 
after the liveliness of his young days, coupled with the 
tendencies he has inherited, do you think he really had 
any right to be surprised if people doubted him? — if 
his fiancee doubted him? Had he really any right to 
feel insulted, or to demand apologies? Apologies for 
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what? For having doubted his virtue? — Tust coi^ider 
that! 

Chrisienscn. WTiy. what — ? 

Nordan. One moment! I was only half done. You 
said something about a reconciliation, you know; of 
course by that }-ou meant a marriage. If your son is 
willing to many* a woman who distrusts him, then I shall 
despise him. 

Christensen. Really — ! 

Nordan. Yes, indeed I shall. Our opinions are as 
different as all that. To my way of thinking, your son's 
only course is to submit — and wait ; to keep silence, and 
%Tait — always supposing, of course, that he still loves her. 
That is my view of it. 

Ckrislenscn. Well, I imagine that tliere are very few 
candidates for matrimony who have not been guilty' of 
what my son has been guilty of; indeed, I am sure of it. 
And I imagine, too, that they have the same unfortunate 
‘‘ hereditary tendencies ” — an e.xpression on which you 
laid stress out of special friendship for me. But is that 
any reason why' girls who are betrotlied should behave as 
Miss Riis has been doing? — ^scre,am, and run away, and 
create a scandal? We should not be able to hear our- 
selves speak! It would be the queerest sort of anarchy 
the world has ever seen! Why, such doctrines as that 
are contrary to the very nature and order of things! 
They arc mad! And when, into the bargain, they are 
thrown at our heads as if they were decisions of a High 
Court of Morality — well, then I strike ! Good - bye ! 
(Starts to go, but turns back.) And who is it that these 
High Court of Jlorality’s decisions would for the most 
part affect, do you suppose? Just the ablest and most 
vigorous of our young men. Are we going to turn them 
out and make a separate despised caste of them? And 
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uhat things would be sificctcd, do you suppose? A great 
part of the world’s literature end art; a great part of all 
tliat is loveliest and most captivating in the life of to-day; 
the world’s greatest cities, most particularly — those ivon- 
ders of the world — teeming with their millions of peoplel 
Let me tell you this: the life that disregards marriage or 
loosens tlie bonds of marriage, or transforms the ■whole 
institution — you know verj' ■well what I mean — the life 
that is accused of using the “ weapons of seduction ” in 
its fashions, its luxury, its entertainments, its art, its 
theatre — that life is one of the most potent factors in these 
teeming cities, one of the most fruitful sources of their 
existence! No one who has seen it can liave any doubt 
about it, however ingenuous he may pretend to be. Are 
we to wish to play havoc -with all that too? — to disown 
the flower of the w orld’s youth, and ruin the ■world’s finest 
cities? It seems to me that people wish to do so much 
in the name of morality, that tliey end by wishing to do 
what would be subversive of all morality. 

A'ordan. You are certainly embarking on your little 
■war in the true statesmanlike spirit! 

Christensen. It is nothing but sound common-sense, my 
dear sir; that is all that is necessary, I am sure. I shall 
have the whole town on my side, you may be certain of 
that! 

Thomas {appearing cl the house door). Doctor! 

Nordan {turning round). Is it possible! {Hurries lo the 
doorxay, in lehtch Mrs. Rns appears) 

Mrs. Riis. May I — ? 

Xordan. Of course! Will you come out here? 

Mrs. Riis {to CnRlSTEXSEX, leho bines to her). Mj' visit 
is really to yx>a, 3Ir. Giristensen. 

Christensen. I am honoured. 

Mrs. Riis. I happened to look out into the street just 
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as your carriage stopped and you got out. So I thought 
I would seize the opportunity' — because you threatened 
us yesterday, j'ou know. Is that not so ? You declared 
^s•ar against us? 

Christensen. My recollection of it is that war was 
declared, Mrs. Riis, but that I merely accepted the 
challenge. 

Mrs. Riis. And what line is your campaign going to 
take, if I may ask the question? 

Christensen. I have just had the honour of explaining 
my position to the doctor. I do not know whether it 
would be gallant to do as much to you. 

Nordan. I will do it, then. The campaign will be 
directed against your husband. Mr. Christensen takes 
the ofiensive. 

\Mrs. Riis. Naturally! — because you know you can 
strike at him. But I have come to ask you to think better 
of it. 

Christensen (with a laugh). Really? 

Mrs. Riis. Once — many years ago now — I took my 
child in my arms and threatened to leave my husband. 
Thereupon he mentioned the name of another man, and 
shielded himself behind that — ^for it was a distinguished 
name. “ See how' lenient that man’s wife is,” he said. 
“ And, because she is so, all her friends are lenient, and 
that will be all the better for their child.” Those were 
his words. 

Christensen. Weil, as far as the advice they implied 
W'as concerned, it was good advice — and no doubt you 
followed it. 

Mrs. Riis. The position of a divorced woman is a very 
humiliating one in the ej'es of the W'orld, and the daughter 
of such a woman fares very little better. The rich and 
distinguished folk who lead the fashion take care of that. 
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Christeiiseu. But what—? 

Mrs. Rits. That is my excuse for not having the courage 
to leave him. I was thinking of my child’.s future. But 
it is my husband’s excuse, too; because he is one of those 
who follows the example of others. 

Chrtsleiiseit. We all do that, JIrs. Riis. 

Mrs. Riis. But it is the leaders of society that set the 
example, for the most p.art; and in this matter they set’ 
a tempting one. I suppose I can hardly be mistaken in 
thinking that I have heard j’our view of this matter, all 
along, through mj’ husband’s mouth ? Or, if I am mis- 
taken in that, I at all events surely heard it more accurately 
yesterday, when 1 heard your voice in evciytliing that 
your son said? 

Christemeti. I stand by every word of wliat my son said. 

Mrs. Rits. I thought so. This campaign of yours will 
really be a remarkable one I I see your influence in 
everything that has happened, from first to last. You 
are the moving spirit of the whole campaign — on both 
sides ! 

Nordait. Before you answer, Christensen — may I ask 
you, Mrs. Riis, to consider whether you want to make the 
breach hopelessly irreparable? Do you mean to make a 
reconciliation between the young people quite impossible? 

Mrs. Rits. It is impossible, as it is. 

Nordati. Why? 

Mrs. Rits. Because all confidence is destroyed. 

Nordan. More so now than before? 

Mrs. Rtis. Yes. I will confess that up to the moment 
when Alfred's word of honour was offered yesterday — up 
to the moment when he demanded that his word of 
honour should be believed — did not recognise the fact 
that it was my own storj- over again. But it was — word 
for word my own storyl That was just the way we 
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b^n; who will vouch for it that the sequel would not 
be the' same as in our case? 

Christensen. My son’s character will vouch for that, 
Mrs. Riis ! 

Mrs. Riis. Character? A nice sort of character a man 
is, likely to develop who indulges in secret and illicit 
' courses from his boyhood! That is the very way faith- 
lessness is bred. If any one wants to know the reason 
why character is such a rare thing, I think they will find 
the answer in that. 

Christensen. A man's youth is by no means the test of 
' his life. That depends on his marriage. 

Mrs. Riis. And why should a man’s faithlessness dis- 
appear when he is married? Can you tell me that? 

Christensen. Because then he loves, of course. 

Mrs. Riis. Because he loves? But do you mean that 
he has not loved before then? How absolutely you men 
have blinded yourselves! — No, love is not the least likely 
to be lasting when the will is vitiated. And that is what 
it is — vitiated by the life a bachelor leads. 

Christensen. And yet I know plenty of sensual men 
who have strong wills. 

Mrs. Riis. I am not speaking of strength of will, but of 
purity, faithfulness, nobility of will. 

Christensen. Well, if my son is to be judged by any 
such nonsensical standard as that, I am devoutly thankful 
he has got out of the whole thing before it became 
serious — indeed I am! Now we have had enough of this. 
(Prepares to go.) 

Mrs. Riis. As far as your son is concerned — . (Turns 
to Nordan.) Doctor, answer me this, so that his father 
may hear it before he goes. When you refused to go ndth 
us to the betrothal partj', had you already heard some- 
thing about Alfred Christensen? Was what you had 
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heard of such a nature that you felt you could not trust 
him? 

Norian {after a moments ilwnghi). Not altogether, 
certainly. 

Mrs. Riis {to Christensen). There, you hear! — ^But 
will you let me ask you this, doctor; why did you not say 
so? Good God, why did you not speak? 

Nordan. Listen to me, JIrs. Riis. When two young 
people, who after all are suited to one another — ^for they 
are that, are they not? 

Christensen. They are that, I admit. 

Nordan. When all of a sudden they fall madly in love 
with one another, what are you to do? 

Christensen. Oh, rake up all sorts of stories and exag- 
gerations — create a scandal! 

Nordan. Indeed, I must confess — what as a matter of 
fact I have said — that I have become accustomed to things 
not being exactly as they should be in that respect. I 
looked upon these young people’s engagement in the same 
light as I have looked on others — on most others — that is 
to say, as a lottery. It might turn out well j on the other 
hand it might turn out very badly. 

Mrs. Rits. And you were willing to risk my daughter, 
whom you are so fond of — for I know juu are fond of her ‘ 
— in a lottery? Could one possibly have a clearer proof 
of the real state of things? 

Nordan. Yes, certainly! You yourself, Mrs. Riis — 
what did you do? 

Mrs. Riis. I — ? 

Christensen. Bravo! 

Nordan. You knew what Hoff had said — and more too. 
^Christensen laughs quietly^ Nevertheless you helped 
your husband, if not actually to try and get her to over- 
look it, at all events to smooth things over. 
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Christemert. Ernvo! 

Nordan. And you called in my help to induce her to 
take time to tliink it over, 

Ckristensa:. Mothers observe a considerable difference 
betv\ een theory and practice in these matters, I notice. 

Jordan. It was only v.’hen I saw how deeply it affected 
Svava — what a horror she had of it — that my eyes were 
opened. And the longer I listened to her, the more 
sympathy I felt for her; for I was young myself once — 
and loved. But that was such a long time ago — and I 
have grown tired — 

ilirs. Riis (toho has sat down at the Utile table). My 
God! 

yordan. Yes, Mrs. Riis. Let me tell you candidly — it 
is the mothers, and no one else, that by degrees have 
made me callous, ilothers look upon the whole thing so 
callously. The fact is that as a rule they know what is 
what. 

Ckristetisen. That they do, the dear creatures! And 
Sirs. Riis is no exception to the rule. You must admit, 
my dear madam, that you did all you could to hold on to 
a young man w ho had had a lively pas t ? Not to mention 
the fact that this same young man had an extremely good 
social position — a thing I only allude to incidental!)'-. 

Nordan. Exactly. Rather than not give their daughters 
a prospect of what they call “ a good marriage ” they 
straightway forget all that they have suffered themselves. 

Mrs. Riis. You see. we do not know that it will turn 
out the same in their case. 

Nordan. You don’t know it? 

Mrs. Riis. No, I tell you that I did not think so ! We 
believe that the man our daughter is going to marry is so 
much better. We believe that in their case there are 
stronger guarantees — that the circumstances are alto- 

u 
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gcther different. It is sol It is si kind of illusion that 
takes hold of us. 

Christensen. When there is a prospect of a good mar- 
riage, yesl I entirely agree with you, 3Irs. Riis — for the 
first time. Moreover, I think there is another side to it. 
Isn’t it possible that women have not suffered so much 
after all from the fact that men arc men? What? I 
fancy the suffering has been more acute than serious — 
something like sea-sickness; when it is over — veil, it is 
over. And so when it is the daughters’ turn to go on 
board, the dear mothers think: “ Oh, they will be able 
to get over it too! Only let us get them off ! ” For they 
are so anxious to get them off, that is the truth! 

Mrs. Rus {getting up and coming forward). Well, if it is 
so, surely it is nothing to make fun of! It only shows 
what a woman can sink to, from living with a man, 

Christensen Indeed ! 

Mrs. Riis. Yes — because each generation of w'omen is 
endowed mth a stronger and stronger aspiration {or a 
pure life. It results unconsciously from the maternal 
instinct, and is intended as a protection for the defenceless. 
Even worthless mothers feel that. But if they succumb 
m spite of it, and each generation of married women in 
its turn sinks as deep as you say, the reason of it can only 
be the privilege that men enjoy as part of their education. 

Christensen. What privilege? 

Mrs. Rits. That of living as they please when they are 
bachelors, and then having their word of honour believed 
in w'hen they choose to enter the married state. As long 
as women are powerless to put an end to that horrible 
privilege or to make themselves independent of it, so long 
will one half of the world continue to be sacrificed on 
account of the other half — on account of the other half’s 
lack of self-control. That one privilege turns out to be 
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more powerful than all the strh-ing for libertj’ in the 
world. And that is not a laughing matter. 

Christensen. You are picturing to yourself a different 
world from this, and different natures from ours, Mrs. 
Riis. And that — if you will excuse my saj-ing so — is 
ob'idously all the ansn-er that is necessary to what you say. 

Mrs. Riis. Well, then, give that answer openly! MTiy 
do you not openly acknowledge that as your standpoint? 

Christensen. But don’t we? 

Mrs. Riis. No — not here, at all events. On the con- 
trary, you range yourselves ostensibly under our banner, 
while all the time you are secretly betra\Tng it. IMiy 
have you not the courage to unfurl your own? Let these 
bachelor customs of yours be sanctioned as entirely 
suitable — then we should be able to join issue with you. 
And then every* irmocent bride would be able to know* 
what it is she is entering upon — and in what capacit)*. 

Nordan. That would be simply nothing more or less 
than abolishing marriage. 

Mrs. Riis. Would not that be more honest, too? Be- 
cause now* it is only being corrupted, long before it begins. 

Christaisen. Oh, of course it is all the men’s fault! It 
is the fashion to say that now — it is part of the “ struggle 
for freedom.” Down with man’s authoritj*. of course! 

Mrs. Riis. The authority his bachelor life has won 
for him! 

Nordan. Ha, ha! 

Mrs. Riis. Do not let us cover up the real issue with 
phrases ! Let us rather speak of the “ desolate hearth "’ 
that the poet writes of. Jfarriage laid in ruins is what he 
means b5*that; and what is the cause of it? 'What is the 
cause of the chilly, horrible commonplace of every-day 
life — ^sensual, idle, brutish? I could paint it even more 
advidly, but I will not. I will refrain, for instance, from 
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bringing up the subject of hereditary disease. Let tlic 
question be thrashed out openly! Then perhaps a fire 
will be kindled— and our consciences stirred! It must 
become the most momentous question in every home. 
That is what is needed ' 

ChfisUnsen. Our conversation has soared to such heights 
that it really seems quite an anti-climax for me to say that 
I must go to a “ higher place ”! — but you must e.xcuse 
me all tbe same. ' 

Mrs. Rits. I hope I have not delayed you? 

CItrisloistn. No, there is plenty of time. I am only 
longing fervently — you really must not be oSended — to 
get away from here. 

Mrs. Rns. To your — equals? 

Chrtsieiisen. l^^lat a remarkable thing that j ou should 
remind me of them! And, by the way, that reminds me 
that I am scarcely likely to meet you or your family in 
future. 

Mrs. Riis. No. Our acquamtance with you is at an end. 

Christensen. Thank God for that! — ^Al! I hope now is 
tliat I shall succeed in apportioning the ridicule with 
some degree of justice. 

Mrs. Rtis. You need only publish your autobiography! 

Christensen. No — I think it should rather be your 
family principles, madam! They arc really very quaint. 
And when I relate the manner in which they are put into 

rnctice by yourselves, I rather think that people will 
bac.^yjte sufficiently amused. To speak Seriously for a 
m whfc^t — 1 mean to attack your husband’s reputation in 
as womei.,j in public, until he quits the tow-n. I am not 
privilege or accept a humiliation like this wdthout 

will one lialf o^jj^pjjment. (Turns to go.) 
account of the otn shockb”-! 

lack of self-control. ,nat j^ause). Fatherl 
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Christensen. You here? — ill you looh^ my boy! 
Yliere have you been? 

^Alfred. I came here at the same time as you did, and 
have heard everything. Let me tell you this at once, that 
if you take anotlier step against the Riis’s, I shall go 
round and tell everj* one the reason why Miss Riis threw 
me over. I shall tell them exactly what it was. Qh, it 
is no use looking at me with that mocking expression! I 
shall do it — and at once, too. 

Chrislejiscn. I tliinlc you may spare yourself the trouble. 
The gossip about a broken engagement will get all over 
the town quicker than you could spread it. 

Nordan (going up to Alfred). One word, my boy — do 
yon stiU love her? 

Alfred. Do you ask that because she has been unjust 
to me? Well, now I know quite well what led to it — and 
inevitably led to it. I understand now! 

Christensen. And forgive her ? Without anj'thing more ? 
„ Alfred. I love her more than ever — whatever she thinks 
of me! 

Chiistensen. Well, upon my word! YTiat next, I 
should like to know? You claim your right to resume the 
role of lover, and leave us and other honest folk to put 
the best face we can on the muddle you have made! I 
suppose you are going across the road now to tell her how 
"much you enjoyed yourself yesterday? — or to ask for a 
respite till to-morrow, to give you time to pass decently 
through a process of purification? May I ask where j’-ou 
are going to find it and what it is going to consist of? — 
Oh, don’t look so melodramatic! If you can put up with 
what you got from Riis's girl yesterday and her mother 
to-day, surely you can put up with a little angiy tallc or 
'a little chafi from your father. I have had to put up 
with tlie whole affair — ^the betrothal and the breaking it 
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ofl (IS ivelll Anci then to be sprirfcled (vith esence of 
morality into the bargain! Good Lord! I hope at least 
I shall not smell o( it still when I get to the palace. (GefJ 
towards the house, hui turtis back at Ike door.) You will ho 
some money in tlie ofiice to pay for a trip abroad. {Extl.) 

Nordan. Does that mean banishment? 

Alfred. Of course it does. {A ppears very much agitaled.) 

jUIrs. Riis. Doctor, you must come over to our house 
with me — and at once ! 

Nordan. How is she? 

Mrs. litis. I don’t know. ' 

Nordan. You don’t know? 

Mrs. Rtts. She wanted to be alone yesterday. And 
to-day she went out early. 

Nordan. Has anj-thing happened, then? 

Mrs. Rtts. Yes. You told me yesterday that you had 
given her a hint about — her father. 

Not dan. Well? 

Mrs. Rtts. And so I felt that it could not be conceals 
any longer. 

Nordan. And j'ou have — ? 

Mrs. Rits. I have written to her. 

Nordan. Written? 

j\Irs, Rtts. It seemed the easiest way — and we should 
escape talking about it. All yesterday afternoon and 
last night I was %vriting, and tearing it up, and writing 
again — writing — wTiting! It w'as not a long letter, when 
all was done, but it took it out of me. ' 

Nordan. .And has she had the letter? 

Mrs. Rtts. When she had had her breakfast this morn- 
ing and gone out, I sent it after her. And now, m}' dear 
friend, I want to beg you to go and have a talk with her — 
then you can let me know when I may go to her. Because 
I am frightened ! {Hides her face in her hands.) 
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Nordan. The moment you came I saw something serious 
had happened. You argued so vehemently, too. Well, 
matters have developed, and no mistake! 

Mrs. Riis. You mustn’t go away, doctor! Don’t go 
away from her now ! 

Nordan. Oh, that is it, is it? — ^Thomas ! 

Enter Thojias. 


Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Nordan. You need not pack my things. 

Thomas. Not pack, sir? — ^Verj' good, sir. {Gives the 
doctor his stick and goes to open the house door for 
them.) 

Nordan. Allow me, Mrs, Riis. {Offers her hts arm.) 

Alfred {coming fonoard). Mrs. Riis! May I speak to 
her? 

Mrs. Riis. Speak to her? No, that is impossible. 

Nordan. You heard, my boj', what she has to think 
about to-day. 

Mrs. Riis. And if she would not speak to you before, 
it is not likely she will now. 

Alfred. If she should ask to speak to me, will you tell 
her I am here? I shall stay here till she does. 

Mrs. Riis. But what is the use of that? 

Alfred. Well, that will be our affair. I know she wants 
to speak to me, just as much as I do to her. Only tell 
her I am here! That is all I ask. {Goes aieay into the 
farther part of the garden.) 

Nordan. He does not know what he is talking about. 

Mrs. Riis. Dear Dr. Nordan, let us go! I am so 
frightened. 

Nordan. Not more than I am, I think. — So she knows 
it now, does she! {They go out.) 
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Scene IT 


(Scene.— r/if seme as in Actsl. anc?!!. Svav.a cotnesinlo 
the room slenoly and' oohs round ; ikon goes lo the door 
ct.d loohs round outside the house, then comes in again) 
As she turns hash, she sees Noedan standing in the 
dooKcay.) ' 


Sv-AVA. You!— Oh, Uncle Xordan! {Sobs.) 
l^ordan.Uy child I My dear child ! Calm yourself! 
Csvpva. But haven’t you seen mother? She said .she 
liad gone across to sec you. 

Nordan. Yes, she is coming directly. But look here— 
^Pilose you and I go for a good long walk together; instead 
of talking to your mother or any one? A long quiet walk? 

Svava. I can't. " 

Nordan. WTiy? 

Svava. Bemuse I must make an end of all this. 

Nordan. Vihat do you mean? 

Svava (spiffiout ansreering Ms guestiori). Uncle-? 
Jordan. Yes? 

berme?'"’ Be Imow it 

Nordan. Yes. 

Of course everj- one knew it e-xcept me Oh 
ho^ I wish I could hide myself away from es erv one' 1 ' 

W T 1 , ^ ‘Bings now for the first 

round iBey bave all been standing 

Xorrlfl,,. To Alfred? 
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Svava. I behaved so wrongly yesterday, I ought never 
to have gone into the room — ^but you gave me no choice 
when 3'ou came to me. I went with j’-ou almost un- 
consciously. 

1 Nordafi. I suppose it was thinking of j'our father — of 
what I told j^ou about him — that made you — 

Svava. I did not understand all at once. But, when I 
vas bj' myself j it all flashed across me — ^mother’s strange 
uneasiness — father’s threats about leaving the countrj* — 
all sorts of expressions, and signs — ^lots and lots of things 
I had never imderstood and never er^en thought tu-ice 
about! I chased them out of mj' mind, but back they 
came! — back and back again! It seemed to parah’se me. 
And when j^ou took me bj’ the arm and said: “ Now you 
must go in! ” — hardly had strengtli to think. Every- 
thing seemed to be going round and round. 

Nordan. Yes, I made a regular mess of it — both on that 
occasion and the time before. 

Svava. No, it was all quite right — quite right! We 
certainly went a little oS the lines, it is true. I must 
speak to Alfred; the matter must not rest as it is. But, 
except for that, it was all quite right. And now I have 
got to make an end of it all, 

Nordan. IWiat do you mean? 

Svava. "Where is mother? 

Nordan. My dear girl, you ought not to try and do 
anything to-day. I should ad\Tse j’ou not to speak to 
anybody. If j'^ou do — well, I don’t know what may 
happen. 

Svava. But I know. — Oh, it is no use taUdng to me like 
that! You think I am simplj' a bundle of nerves to-day. 
And it is quite true — ^I am. But if you tr^’ to thwart me 
it will only make me worse. 

Nordan. I am not ti^’ing to thwart you at all. I only — 
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Svam. Vc9, yes, I knovr.— Wierc is mother, then? 
And you must bring Alfred here. I cannot go to !um, am 
/ Or do you tlunk he has too much pride to come, after 
;nhat happened yesterday? Oh, no, he is not like tliat! 
loll lum he must not be proud vrith one who is so 
nurniliatcd. (Bursts ir.la tears.) 

Nordan. But do you tJiink you are able for it? 

Svava. You don’t kno\e liow much I can stand 1 Anv- 

way, I must get done with it aU. quickly. It lias last^ 
long enough. 

Nordan. Then shall I ask .vour mother-? 

Anat-n. Vest— and will you ask Alfred? 

A orrfm, Presently, yes. .\nd if you should- 
icflca. No, there is no “if" about it! 

I won’t go away till 
3 ou are done wath it all,” as you say. (Svava up 

Si 

rVw. Rus (going to Svava). .My child! (Stops.) 

I am ^ 

it is? Tt 1 ®Sa o\cr. And j-ou don’t understand what 
me like thi-^ upon you that you cannot treat 

m^T Svava? tVhat do you 

dafStorS"'^ “°ther!-]etting me hVe here 

wkat f ^"tting me know 

sStest nl T® to preacli the 

people sav of uf will 

^ Mrs 7?V,v ^'‘^^“^"thingTOllbeknmvn! 

tell my child fhaS tO 

grSrup ^ I bad 

P, y^under any circumstances! I ought to 
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r have been allowed the choice whether I would live at 
home under such conditions or not! I ought to have 
been allowed to know what every one else knew — or what 
thej' may get to know at any moment. 

Mrs. Riis. I have never looked at it in that light. 

Svava. Never looked at it in that light? Mother! 

Mrs. Riis. Ne\'er! — ^To shield you and have peace in 
our home while you were a cliild, and peace aftenvards in 
your studies, your interests and your pleasures — for you 
are not like other girls, you know, Svava — to ensure this, 
1 have been almost incredibly careful that no hint of this 
should come to }’Our ears. I believed that to be my dut)'. 
You have no conception what I have stooped to — for }mur 
sake, my child. 

. Svava. But you had no right to do it, mother! 

Mrs. Riis. No right? — 

Svava. No! To degrade yourself for my sake was to 
degrade me too. 

Mrs. Riis (with emolioti). Oh, my God — ! 

Svava. I do not reproach you for anjUjiing, mother! I 
would not do that for the world — my dear mother! I 
am only so infinitely distressed and appalled at the 
thought of your having to go about carrjong such a secret 
with you! Never able to be yoxrr real self with me for a 
moment! Always hiding something! And to have to 
listen to my praises of what so little deseived praise — to 
see me putting my faith in him, caressing him — oh, 
mother, mother! 

Mrs. Riis. Yes, dear, I felt that myself — ^many and 
many a time. But I felt that I dared not tell you. It 
was wrong — ^so very -wrong! I understand that now! 
But would you liave had me leave him at once, as soon as 
I knew of it myself? 

Svava. I cannot take upon mj’self to say. You decided 
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that for yourself. Each one must decide that for herself 
— according to the measure of her love and her strength. 
But %\hen the thing went on after I was grown up — ' 
Naturally that was why I made a second mistaJee. I had 
been brought up to make mistakes, you see. (Riis is 
heard outside the miidmOj hummt/tg a tune.) 

Mrs. Rtts. Good heavens, there he is! (Riis is seen 
passing the left-hand sotndoip. When he reaches the doer, 
hmrevei , he slaps and, mith the words, “ Oh, by the byel ” 
turns back and goes hurriedly out.) 

Mrs /?»s. Vou look quite changed, my child! Svava, 
you frighten me! Surely you are not going to — ? 

Svava. ttliat is it that is in your mind, mother? 

Mrs. Rtts. The tliought that, as I have endured so 
much for your sake, you might make up your mind to 
endure a little for mine. 

Svava. A little of this? No, not for a moment! 

M?s. Rtts. But what arc you going to do? 

Svava. Go away from here at once, of course. 

Mrs. Rits (with a cry). Then I shall go with you! 

Svava. You? Away from father? 

Mrs. Rtts. It has been for your sake that I have stayed 
with him. I won't stay here a day without you! — Ah, 
you don’t scant me with you I ' 

Svava. Mother, dear — I must have time to accustom 
myself to the changed state of things. You have quite 
changed in my eyes too, you see. I have been mistaken 
in you, and I must get accustomed to that idea. I must 
be alone! — Oh, don’t look so unhappy, dear! 

Mrs. Rtts. And this is the end of it all — this is the- 
end of it! 

Svava. 1 cannot act otherwise, dear. 1 must go away 
now to my Kindergartens and give up my life entirelj' to 
that work. I must, I must! If I cannot be alone there, 
I must go farther afield. 
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Mrs. Riis. This is the craellest part of it all — ^the 
cruellest parti Listen, is that — ? Yes, it is he. Do not 
say anything now! For my sake say nothing now; I 
cannot bear anything more on the top of this ! — ^Tr}* to be 
friendly to him ! Svava — do you hear me ! (Rns comes 
back, sitlb humming a tune ; this time he has hts overcoat 
over his arm. Svava comes hurriedly forxard, and after a 
moment’s hesitation sits doion with her back half turned to 
him, and tries to busy herself with something. Riis puts 
down his overcoat. He is m court dress and wears the 
Order of St. Olaf.) 

Riis. Good morning, ladies! Good morning! 

, Mrs. Riis. Good mommg! 

Riis. Here is the latest great piece of news for you: 
Who do you think drove me from the palace? Chris- 
tensen ! 

illfs. Riis. Really? 

Riis. Yes! Our wTathful friend of yesterday! Yes! 
He and one of my fellow-directors. I nas one of the 
first persons he greeted when he got to the palace. He 
introduced me to people chatted with me — ^paid me the 
most marked attention ! 

Mrs. Riis. You don't mean it? 

Riis. Consequently nothing really happened here yester- 
day! No gloves nere thrown about at all, least of all 
in his eldest son’s face! Christensen, the worthy knight 
of to-day’s making, feels the necessity for peace! We 
ended by drinking a bottle of champagne at my brother’s. 

3frs. Riis. How amusing! 

Riis. Therefore, ladies — smiles, if you please! Nothin^ 
has happened here, absolutely nothing! We begin again 
with an absolutely clean slate, without a smear upon it! 

Mrs. Riis. What a piece of luck! 

Riis. Yes, isn’t it! That rather violent outburst of ' 
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our dan-hters has unburdened her mind and cleared the 
Ideas m other people’s heads. The gene.ml atmosphere is 
sgreeablv dear, not to say fe\-ourabIe. 

-Vrs. Rits. And what -sras it like at the palace? 

Rns. ell, I can tell you this— when I looked nnnd 
at oui batch of new-fledged kn^ts, it did not exactly 
impress me that it is virtue that is rewarded in this world 
of ours. Hovra,-er, we were aD confronted ^dtfa an 
alarmingly solunn document. It was about something 
tre swore to pr^erve— I fency it was the State— or 
perhaps the Cnurch— I am realh- not sure, becaus- I 
didn t read it. They all signed it! 

Mrs Riis. You. as well? 

oppose I was going to be 
le-fr out m such good company? Up at those exalted 
htighxs one ob^ a happier and freer outlook upon life. 
Ve .ere all fnend.s up there. People came up Zn con- 
grsuiiated me-and after a bit I wasn't sure whether it 
on mj daughter’s account or on mv otni: and. what 
IS more. I niwer knew I had so many frie.ods in the'town. 
-.pu ^ brilliaat company and 

' of praises and comoliments and 

^ particular! 

c£^ °=“5®^ouso me-there is sometimes a peculiar 

Y ® 7 robust-and laughter more fu/of rest. 
;eed tie ' 

^Mrs. Rzts. I suppose tmu are feelfrg very happy to-day, 

■Kits-, r should think I am.s— and I oiilvw;--h 
-ere the sarnie! I darecay life might be 
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but, as I saw it under those circumstances from those 
exalted heights, it might also be much worse. And, as 
for us men — oh, well, we have our faults, no doubt, but 
we are -\’ery good company for all that. It would be a 
dull world without us, I am sure. Let us take life as it 
comes, my dear Svava! {Comes nearer to her. She gets 
up.) What is the matter? Are jmu still in a bad temper? 
— ^u’hen you have had the pleasure of boxing his ears with 
your 01171 gloves, before the whole family circle? ■V^^lat 
more can you reasonably ask of life? I should say you 
ought to have a good laugh over it ! — Or is there something 
up? TOiat? Come, what is the matter now? 

Mrs. Rtis. The fact is — 

Riis. Well, the fact is — ? 

Mrs. Riis. The fact is that Alfred 11711 be here in a 
moment. 

Alfred here? In a moment? Hurrah! I quite 
understand! But why didn’t you tell me so at once? 

Mrs. Riis. You have talked the whole time since you 
came in. 

Riis. I do believe I have! — ^Well, if you are going to 
take it seriously, my dear Svava, perhaps you will allow 
your “knightly” father to take it lightly? The whole 
thing amuses me so tremendous!}'. I was put into good 
spirits to-day the moment I saw, from Cliristensen’s face, 
that there was nothmg in the wind. And so Alfred is 
coming here directly! Then I understand everything. 
Hurrah, once more! I assure you that is the best of all 
'the good things that have happened to-day. I really 
think I must play a festal overture till he comes ! {Goes 
towards the piano, singing.) 

Mrs. Riis. liio, no, dear! Do you hear? No, no! 
(Rns plays on, without listening to her, till she goes up to 
hmi, and stops him, pointing to Svava.) 
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S' ifit Oh, l'"t htKi pi vv, mith'-r — 5- 1 tnra I'l-ij'” 1' fJ 

tJie )nn''“!.^nt ni-ly I luxe 4.t!mVc(l a.^ce I s 

diild! {Bjitj.’! j«(i l^iirs, it t c>>'.Wls hrfsd/,) lUr\ htsc-^ 
foil i?o-A ii'^rru.'lcl 

liiti. >4y i'r'r chii'j, yr,)i ItjK .v, t5 you «TUiti,d l>e 
thrcv,!n" <*! inn r?nati‘-ts t.-i-ilny t'KiI fea’t tlat iil! 
wilh^ 

Ko, sn'Vnl it H tnt'- 

R.is. Vnu du'll }avi> tbc hin of rny djo/c', tf yotJ 
hnvrn't — 

.Vrs AVij. Oh, don't ‘*».y tljo:-; ?n hsr! 

Stas. Oh, j<<;, !-'t l.hn! L<-t Inir. mtick at mn'.’.tr 
df.irf A Ki*ri oi nts moral <,arr!Mtnc.5 l»s th? ruht to 
cd u'l 

A'iU. VMnt ert: yo-J t-'il’-ring sIkuI? The*? it sls-JU' 8 
lack of Jfi jral c.imenin<r-i not to In in lave -svith of'I maidJ 
and fciar-faoett virtue? 

Sni-i'c. Fat'npr, you an — 

A/rf. fiiis, Xo, Svavat 

/JtJJ. Oh. It-i her ?,iy uKit 'he v-snls! It b Mina- 
thing qnitr nev, to see a •acU-hroughl-up gid thresvr 
her glove-, in her fanci's face and accusations in her 
{adK-r’sf Especally when it is all done in the r-ims of 
morality! 

Svava. Don’t talk about moralityd Or go and talk to 
Mrs. Korth nbont it! 

7?!£r, Ifts. — Mr3.~? A\Tsat has she to do with — ? 
Svava. Be quiet! I know everything! "i-ou liavc — 
Mrs. Riis. Svava! 

Svava. All, yes— for moOicr's sake 1 won't go on. But, 
when I Utrtw down my much discussed gauntlet ymsltrday, 
I knew about it then. That was why I did it! It n as a 
protest against everytliing of the kind, against its b^ia- 
ning and its continuation, against him and against you I 
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I understood — ^thcn — ^your pious zeal in the matter, and 
the show of scandalised morality you allowed mother to 
be a witness of! 

il/w. Riis. Svava! 

Svava. I understand now, for the first time, what your 
consideration, your politeness to mother — wliich I have 
so often admired — all meant! Your fun, your good 
temper, your care of your appearance! — Oh, I never can 
believe in anything any more! It is horrible, horrible! 

Mrs. Riis. Svava, dear! 

Svava. All life seems to have become unclean for me! 
My nearest and dearest all soded and smirched! That 
is why, ever since yesterday, I have had the feeling of 
being an outcast; and that is what I am — an outcast 
from all that I prized and reverenced — and that without 
my ha\Tng done the slightest thing to deserve it. Even 
so, it is not the pain of it tliat I feel most deeply; it is 
the humiliation, the shame. All that I have so often said 
must seem now to be nothing but empty words — all that 
I have done myself must seem of no account — and this 
without its being my fault! For it is your fault! I 
thought, too, that I knew something about life; but there 
was more for me to learn ! I see that you wanted me to 
give way to such an e.vtent that I should end by acquiescing 
in it. I understand now’, for the first tune, what your 
teaching meant — and the things that you invoked mother 
and heaven to w itness. But it is of no use ! I can tell 
you that it is about as much as one can stand, to have 
the thoughts I have had yesterday — last night — to-day. 
However, it is once and for aU; after this, nothing can 
ever take me by surprise again. To think that any man 
could have the heart to let his child have such an ex- 
perience ! 

Mrs. Rtts. Srava — ^look at your father! 

N 
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Svaia. y«— but if you think vri.at 1 am saying now Is 
bard, rcmeml^er vrlial 1 raid to you before I knev.' thii 
no longer ago than j-tsterday morning. Tiwt will give 
you some idea of how I belie in you, father — and some 
idea of svhat i am feeling now 1 Oh ! — 

Rtu. Svae-al 

Svot'a. You have ruined my home for me! Almost 
every other hour in it Iras been corrupted — and I cannot 
face a future like tliat. 

Rits and Mrs. Riis {togeOter), Tlut, Svnva — 1 

Svava, No, I cannot! My faith in you is destroyed — 
so that I can never think of this as a home again. It 
rnakes me feel as if I were merely living with you as a 
lodger — from yesterday onwards, merely a lodger in the 
house. 

Riis. Don’t say that! Jfy child I 

Svava. Yes, I am your child. It only needed you to 
say it like tlrat, for me to feel it deeply. To think of all 
tlie experiences we two have liad together — ^all the happy 
times we have had on our travels, in our amusements — 
and then to think that I can never look back on them 
again, never take them up again! That is why I cannot 
stay here. 

You cannot staj’ here! ( 

Svava. It would remind me of everything too painfully. 
I should see c\-erything in a distorted light. 

Mrs. Riis. But you will see that you cannot bear to 
go away, either! 

Riis. But — I can go! 

Mrs Riis. You? .! 

Riis. Yes, and your mother and you stay here? — OhJ 
Svava — ! ! 

Svava. No, I cannot accept that — come what may! ^ 

Riis. Do not say any more! Sruva, I entreat you! 
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Do not make me too utterly miserable! Remember that 
never, until to-day — never thought to make you — . If 
you cannot bear to be -with me any more — if you cannot — 
then let me go away! It is I that am to blame, I know. 
Listen, Svava! It must be I, not you ! You must stay 
bere! 

Mrs. Riis (listening). Good heavens, there is Alfred ! 

Riis. Alfred! (A pause. Alfred appears tn the door- 
way.) 

Alfred (cfler a moment). Perhaps I had better go away 
again? 

Riis (to Alfred). Go away again ? — Go away again, did 
you say? — ^No, not on any account! No! — No, you 
could not have come at a more fortunate moment! My 
boy, my dear boy ! Thank you ! 

Mrs. Riis (to Svava). Would you rather be alone — ? 

Svava. No, no, no! 

Riis. You want to speak to Svava, don’t you ? I think 
it will be best for me to leave you together. You need to 
talk things over frankly with her — ^to be alone — naturally ! 
You will excuse me, then, if I leave you, won’t you? I 
have something wery important to do in town, so you will 
excuse me! I must burr)' and change my clothes — so 
please excuse me ! (Goes into his room.) 

Alfred. Oh, but I can come some otlier time. 

Mrs. Rus. But I expect you would like to talk to her 
now? 

Alfred. It is no question of what I would like. I see 
—and I heard Dr. Nordan say — that Jliss Riis is quite 
worn out. But I felt it my duty, all the same, to call. 

Svava. Andl thank you for doing so! It is more — 
far more — than I have deserved. But I want to tell you 
at once that what happened yesterday — I mean, the form 
my behaviour took yesterday — was due to the fact that. 
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only an hour before then, romething bad come to my 
knor, kdge that 1 had never Jmowrr before. And that rras 
mixed up ^\ilh it. (She ran scarcely conceed her ernotion!) 

Alfred. I knew tint to-day you would be r%'reltmg 
uhat happened yesterdaj' — ^you are so good. And that 
was my only hope of seeing you ngaim 
Hits (coming oui of his room partly dressed to go out) 
Does any one want anything done in town ? If so, I shall 
be happy to sec to it ! It hns occurred to me tkat perhaps 
these ladies would lD:c to go away for a little trip some- 
where— what do you two s.iy to tliat.=> When one’s 
thoughte are beginning to get a little— w bat shall T caU 
it? a little too much for one, or perhaps I should rather 
say a trifle too senous, it is often a wonderful ditxrsion 
to go awaj for a little cliange. I have often found it so 
mysdf-^ften I assure you I Just think it over, won’t 
jou. «m see about making plans for you at onefl, 
if you think ro;^h? Well, then, good-bye for the 
present .^d-think it over! I think mj-sclf it is such 
an excellent plan (Goes out. Sv.evA looks at her mather. 
ictlh a smile, and hides her face in her hands ) 

Mrs. Riis. I must eo awav fnr t ff-.- .. j 

Si-otm. Mother! ' 

Mrs. Rtis. I reallv must denri t ^ 

- "tn Zl 

go farther away than into mv room there 

W/ „ d„v a, 

Al/red. It looks as if w e two were to 
matter, after all. 

Svava. Yes. f 

Alfred. I daresay tbit you will understanri " 

yesterday 1 bave done nothing else but 

invent speeclies 
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^to make to you — ^but now I do not feel as if it had been 
of much use. 

S'Java. It was good of you to come. 

Alfred. But you must let me make one request of }mu. 
and that from my heart: Wait for me! Because I know 
now what mil show me the way to your heart. We had 
^ planned out our life together, you and I; and, although 
I shall do it alone, I shall carry out our plans unfalteringly. 
And then perhaps, some day, when you see how faithful 
I have been — . I know I ought not to worrj' you, least 
* of all to-day. But give me an answer! You need scarcely 
say anything — but just give me an answer ! 

Svava. But what for^ 

Alfred. I must have it to live on — and the more difficult 
the prize is to attain, the better worth living will life be 
to me. Give me an answer! 

Svava {fries to speak, but bursts into tears). Ah, you see 
how cveiyH:hing upsets me to-day. I cannot. Besides, 
what do you want me to do? To wait? IMiat would 
that mean? It would mean being ready and yet not 
ready; trying to forget and yet always having it before 
my mind. {Is overcome again by her emotion.) No ! 

Alfred. I see you need to be alone. But I cannot bring 
myself to go away. (Svava gels up, and tries to regain 
control over herself. Alfred goes to her and throws himself 
on his knees beside her.) Give me just one word. 

Svava. But do you not understand that if you could 
s give me back once more the happiness that complete trust 
gives — do you think I should wait for you to ask anything 
of me then? No, I should go to you and thank you on 
niy knees. Can you doubt that for a moment? 

Alfred. No, no ! 

Svava. But I have not got it. 

Alfred. Svava! 
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Se^va Oh, pViM—f 

Alfrti Good hyt—good bytl But 1 »h»U m« y« 
again semp di« ’ I shaH 5t« you again? {Turns t« fp, 
i tl stops at tht door ) I oiust hare a itgi>«-«6nieth]ag 
definite td (ale with mcl Stretch out a hand to m«’ 
(At tfisis vords SvAVA turns to ksm end strrlfhes eul hlA her 
hands to im lit lo/s out Jfas Rns tomts «« from her 
rocn) 

Mrs Riis Did jiaa promwe him antthmg? 

Senwi \ so \TVmwj >r»uV 5«r rrt^efs 
arms ) 



